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| ‘ee ACADEMY of. MUSIC, Tenterden -street, W. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830. 


Patrons: Her Majesty the QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MackEenzIE. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, ST. JAMES’S HALL, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, July 25, 
at3o’clock. Tickets, 5s., 2s. 6d.,is., may be obtained at Tree’s Ticket Office, St. James’s 


Hall, and at the Academy. 
; JAMES G. SYME, Secretary. 





OYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC.—Mozart’s opera, “ Cosi. fan 

tutte ’’ will, wider, the patronage of their.Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 

of WALES, be PERFORMED by the PUPILS of the COLLEGE at the SAVOY 

THEATRE (by kind permission of -D’Oyly Carte, Esq.) on WEDNESDAY, July 16; at 

two o’clock. Conductor, Prof. C. V. Stanford, Mus. Doc. Tickets to be obtained of Mr. 

George Watson, Registrar at the College, Kensington-gore, also at Messrs. Chappell and 
Co., New Bond Street, and at the Savoy Theatre. 





TION and EXAMINATION. Inst. 1872. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ST. LEVAN, P.C. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.R.S.E. 
Director of Studies—Prof. BRADBURY TURNER, Mus.B. 


The DISTRIBUTION by the WARDEN of the Diplomas and Certificates for the 
Higher Examinations will take place at the College on TUESDAY, July 22, at 4 o’clock. 

MICHAELMAS TERM begius on 22nd September, when new Students are received. 

Prospectuses, &c., with full particulars as to fees can be obtained from the under. 


SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 


rpRiniry COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 


signed. . 
Mandeville-place, Mauchester-square, W. 








Cornece oF ORGANISTS. 
July 15 ... F.C.O. Examination (Paper Work) at 10 a.m. : 


rf 16... F.C.O) Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
aa 17>... F.C;O0, Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
A 18° ... \ Distribution of-Diplomas at 11 a.m. 

Ps 22 4.C.Q, Examination (Paper Work) at 10 a.m. 


23... A,C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. ° 
24 ... A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 

ie 25. ... Diploma Distribution at 11 a.m. 

A 31 ... Annual General Meeting at 8 p.m. 
Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W. E, H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary, 








IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY 
Bart., M.A., Mus, Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc, : 


ol vam MUSICIAN: A Guide for Pianoforte Students 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil t 
unite a‘ Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Finttice. = 


Times.— A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides’a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest; it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. * The inttinsie 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acqnir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every ot the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” ‘ 


Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and ‘pleasant language. We 
— — it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interprow a enjoy 
eautiful music. ‘ . 


School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 
Monthly Music Record.—‘*‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 


W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Muzic Sellers. 





z - 1 Jost a 

onsu’ SIAH RICHARDSON (Voice Specialist) upon all matters connected 
with Singing an1 Speaking, such as Full tone, Extension of C isati 
Registers, Flexibility, Power, Clear Articulation, &<. ae wee oe 


CHOOL OF VOICE CULTIVATION, EXETER HALL, STRAND. 





gt ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


- Under the Direction of AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 
THIS (SATURDAY) EVENING, at 8:0, ‘“‘ Esmeralda.” 





ICHTER CONCERTS. — ST. JAMES’S HALL. — Under the 
direction of Mr.-N. Vert.—Conductor Dr. Hans Richter. THE LAST CONCERT 
OF ‘THE -SEASON, MONDAY EVENING NEXT, July 14, at 8:30. Programme: 
“Kaiser March” (Wagner); Pogner’s Address from Act I. of “‘ Die Meistersinger’’ 
(Wagner) (Pogner, Mr. Max Heinrich); ‘‘ Lohengrin’s. Farewell’’ (‘‘ Lohengrin”) 
(Wagner), (Lohengrin, Mr. E. Lloyd); Closinz Scene from “ Die Meistersinger’’ 
(Wagner), (Mr. Max Heinrich and the Richter. Choir) ; Symphony No. 9 in D minor 
(choral) (Beethoven). Orchestra of 100 yaar. Leader, Mr, Ernst Schiever. 
Tickets, 15s.,.10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s. 6d.; of the usual Agents, and at Tree’s Office, 
St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 





OYAL ALBERT HALL.— Messrs. HARRISON beg to 
announce that’'Madame ADELINA PATTI will make her LAST APPEARANCE 
in London this season at a Grand EVENING CONCERT on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 16th 
July, at 8. Vocalists: Madame Adelina Patti, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Signor Foli, and Mr. Barrington Foote ; the Lotus Glee Ulub (from Boston, U.S.A.). 
Instrumentalists : Solo pianoforte, Mdlle. Janotha; solo violin, Miss Nettie Carpenter ; 
solo violoncello. M. Joseph Hollman ; organ, Mr. Edwin Bending. Full orchestra. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Wilnélm Ganz. ° 





ADAME ADELINA PATTI will positively make her 

LAST APPEARANCE in London this séason at the ROYAL ALBERT HALL 

on WEDNESDAY next, July 16, at 8. Boxes; £2 2s. to £3 5s. ; tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., 7s., 

5s.,.3s., and 2s.; at the Royal Albert Hall, of N. Vert, the usual agents, and at Tree’s 
office, St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 





ADAME  MADELINE SCHILLER will give a PIANO- 

FORTE RECITAL at St. James’s Hall on MONDAY AFTERNOON next, July 

14,at3o0’clock. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 3s., and Is., of the usual Agents, and at Tree’s Office, 
St. Jamés’s Hall.—N, Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 





= “CECILIA” LITERARY AND MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
9, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Tur Fo.ttowine Rooms arE Now AVAILABLE 


NEWS ROOM.—This room is on the Ground Floor, ani is supplied with some of the 
leading Daily and other Newspapers, Magazines, &c. In connection is a Refresh 
mient* Bar, which will be conducted on Temperance principles. 

BILLIARD ROOM .... oe Be. ms ah ) 

GENERAL WRITING ROOM eco ace “ae > On the First Floor. 

WRITING Boom FOR LADIES = ae 2 

eos ong ? 
THE LIBRARY - S “ te y > On the Second Floor. 
There are also other rooms which will be utilise] as soon as need shall arise. 





TERMS OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


Town ... on oan Ave .. £1 1 O | Juniors (under 16 years)—Town ... £010 6 
Country... he we a ao, CMS »” ” - —Country 0 5 0 
Shorter terms of Sphectipticn are permissible, but only Annual Subscribers will be 
ded as Members: such only may write and receive letters at the Institute or use the 
Library Books. 
The Institute will be at the service of subscribers during the following hours :— 
For Ladies —From 8:3!) a.m. to 8:30 Pi 
For Gentlemen—From 8:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. 
For Juniors—From 1 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. , 
The above hours may be extended to meet the exigencies of those who wish to attend 
the Classes, for which there will be special fees. ~~ 
All Subscriptions and fees are to be paid in advance. Annual Subscriptions date from 
lst January to 24th December. 
For further particulars apply at the Institute. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition Revised and Improved of 
COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE 
By T. WALLWORTH. ; : 
A Method as used by the Author in the Royal i of re and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, . Iver M*Kay, and other 


successful Vocalists. ; 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 





London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at 
residence, 27, Harley-street W. 
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MADAME MOODY - MANNERS 


Née MISS FANNY MOODY, 
(Late Prima Donna Carl Rosa Opera Company) 


MIR. GHARLES MANNERS 


(Late Principal Bass Carl Rosa Opera Company), 
ARE NOW 


BOOKING CONCERT AND ORATORIO ENGAGEMENTS 
FOR NEXT SEASON. 
THESE ARTISTS CAN BE ENGAGED SEPARATELY OR TOGETHER, 
OR CAN PROVIDE A QUARTETTE PARTY. 


For Terms, &c., apply to Mr. CHARLES MANNERS, care of Colonel MANSERGH, 
104, Elgin Crescent, Kensington Park, London, W. 


PIANOS, ™ts#'scon, £10 10s. 


FULL COMPASS, SEVEN OCTAVES, WARRANTED. 


LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





Originators of the £10 10s. Pianoforte. Agents for WARD’S 
PATENT PIANOFORTE LAMP, 10s. 6d. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


POOSCOSSCSSOOSCOSSOOOE 


GASSON'S PATENT ORGAN GCO., 


22a, ADDISON TERRACE, UXBRIDGE ROAD, 
NOTTING HILL, LONDON. 








Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 

and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 

Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 

See Testimonials from Mr. W. T. Best, Rev. Sir F, A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Dr. Spark, 
Dr. J.C. Bridge, M.A., Dr. E. W. Taylor, F.C.O., the late Mr. J. Siimpenn, itr. R. 
Bartholomew, Mr. J. Heywood, Birmingham, Mr. G. A. Audsley, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. A.J. 
Hipkins, F.S.A., &c., &e. 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


PEDOSSSSOHSSSOOOOOOS 


MELLOWES and CO Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 








DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 
Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 
Sold in boxes, Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


2000900000000 606008 


Per inch 
Per Per line (Displayed 
, f insertion. after, advts.) 
Special Notices (Front Page, as far as space will 
poets.) Concerts, Theatres, Amusements, 
icture Galleries, Dinners, &c., 4 lines or under... 48, Cd, os... Os. 94. core 20m, 08, 
Publishers’ Announcements, Trades, Auctions, 
Houses and Apartments to Let, &c., 6 lines or 
SN ciciocn ind Peete anaes iao ais doceu ues nsecbaseone oad ay St eee 6s OR. | cscs 6s. Od. 
Advertisements Over Leader, 4 lines or under NS Ts = eevee ees —_— 
Paragraph Advertisements (under readirg matter), 
tiie: i oS ao _— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 4 lines or under...... > Soe Os. 6d. ...... —_ 
Situations, Vacant or Wanted, 4 lines or under ..... Ws Ss sennes 0s. 6d. ed 
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MR. DANIEL MAYER 
Desires that all Communications be Addressed to him direct 
concerning the following Artists. 
SOPRANOS. BARITONES. 
Miss Amy SHERWIN. Mr. ALFRED GRIEVE. 
Madame Szmsricu. Mr. Dovertas PowE Lt. 
Mrs. Hurcuinson. Mr. Macteop Ramsay. 
Mdlle Rosrna Isrpor. Mr. CHarues CoPELAND. 
Miss Jenny Evpison. Mr. Gorpon HELLER. 
Miss Beata Francis. Mr. Frranacon-Daviks. 
Miss ANNIE CHAPPEL. ‘ 
Madame Mapenine Harpy. 
Miss Emity Davies. BASSES. 
Miss Detvzs-Yares. : 
Miss Hzrrine-Mason. Mr. a : ’ 
Miss FLorence Norman. i D — gn : 4 ’ 
Miss Anna RussE.t. * DOveRas “ss 
and a af 
Mdlle. Marre pz Lipo. Mr. Norman SALMOND. 
(The Russian Prima Donna). 
MEZZ0-SOPRANOS. ical 
Miss Marguerite HAtu. ag gmeag only — 
Madame Brercrr-HENDERSON. Mr. Ferrx Beaser. 
Miss Hitpa MrrepytTa. 
ONTRALTOS. Miss ANGELA VANBRUGH. 
Miss Dora BARNARD. Mons. Emit SAavuReEt. 
Miss Frances HipweEtu. and . 





Miss Lucir Jounstonr. Mons. Ysave. 


Miss Atice Lamp. 

Miss Heten Mrason. 

Miss Amy Martin. 

Miss ELren Marcnant. 

Miss CuHristrine Neruson. 

Madame Scuuvrter. 

Madame Oszorne WILLIAMS. 
and 

Miss L. Detves-Yares. PIANOFORTE. 

Mme. TERESA CARRENO. 

Mr. Everene D’ALBERT. 

Mme. SopHie MENTER. 

Mons. PApDEREWSEI. 

Herr ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 


VIOLONCELLO. 


Mons. Ernest GILLET. 
Mdlle. FLESCHELLE. 


TENORS. 
Mr. OpLtanpo HarR.ey. 
Mr. Hirwen Jones. 
Mr. Wiuui1am Foxon. 
Mr. Recuas Tanpy. M. SApELLNIEOFF. 
Mr. Epwarp BRANscoMBE. Herr ScHARWENEA. 

and and 

Mr. Puitures Tomes. Herr BeRNHARD STAVENHAGEN. 


(Complete List forwarded on Application.) 


Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


Mr. Daniel Mayer begs to announce that he h¥s been entrusted by Mr. Sims 
Reeves with the anentianms of his ABSOLUTELY FINAL APPEARANCES 
before the English and Scottish public, and that Mr. Sims Reeves will positively 
appear at every Concert for which he is announced. Early application for vacant 
dates is requested as the tour will soon be completed. ; \ 


M. PADEREWSKEI’S TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, NOVEMBER. 


M. SAPELLNIKOFF’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, DECEMBER. 


HERR STAVENHAGEN’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, JANUARY, 1891. | 
Assisted by Miss AGNES DENIS. | 

















First Performance of Herr Stavenhagen’s Dramatic Scena, “ Suleéka,”’ 
Conducted by the Composer and sung by Miss Denis. 





Herr STAVENHAGEN’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, FEBRUARY, 1991. 





Lists of Artistes who have entrusted Mr. Mayer with the , 
Management of their Engagements on Application. ) 


DANIEL MAYER, 


CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 
180, NEW BOND STREETMLONDON, W. 





native 





TELEGRAPHIC Appress—* LISZT, LONDON.” 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 


have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for famiiy use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
i 


For Foreign Countries and Colonies 


For United Kingdom. 
within Postal Union. 


Per AnMum «....-+0.00++0004 £015 0 DU BRINN vc cinininscsseecs £017 0 
» Half-year .........00 07 6 Js! MMRGUAEE dc coccaceccsece 0 8 6 
Gp OMEN codesscesceccisste OD STO} 5s, QUE vncisecdsicccevese 0 4 4 


(Payable in advance.) 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ae 


*.* All advertisements for the current week's vssue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 


*.* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tur Epirtor, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 


Che Musical Caorld. 


“LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1890. 














FACTS AND COMMENTS. 
— 


A full account will be found elsewhere of the ceremony which 
should make last Tuesday an ever memorable day in the future 
musical history of England. ‘In this column it will be appropriate 
to dwell with greater fulness on the reflections inevitably suggested 
by that brilliant and interesting function over which the Prince of 
Wales presided with characteristic grace, and of which the imme- 
diate occasion was the almost unprecedentedly generous gift of Mr. 
Samson Fox of the sum of £45,000 to the Royal College of Music. 
It would be impertinent, as well as superfluous, to insist upon the 
splendid nature of this royal present. There are some actions 
which are not only their own reward, but their own encomiast and 
herald. To these belongs that of Mr. Fox, who is assured of that 
honourable immortality which should only be achieved by one who 
has bettered his fellows. To those who have well considered 
the present conditions of music in England, and the diffi- 
culties which so closely beset the path of the young artist, 
it will seem no exaggeration to say that a higher honour belongs 
to him than that of the soldier or statesman who acquires new 
continents for his country. Mr. Fox has done a worthier thing; 
by no dishonourable traffic in the lives or goods of men he has 
widened for ever the doors of a greater kingdom than any of earth 
—the Kingdom of Art. 








JOHN BROADWOOD axp SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers 
TO Her Majesty THE QUEEN, 
Prince AND Princess or WatEs, &c., &c., 


THE 
reat Pulteney Street, London, Ww. 





Were such a course possible at the moment, it would be interest- 
ing to point out the various steps and methods by which the Royal 
College of Music has won the high position of influence it now 
holds. The story is not without valuable lessons, illustrative, on 
one side, of the fact that something more is needful to the success 
of such an institution than Royal and aristocratic patronage. The 
College has had a plentiful share of this; so much that it would 
indeed have been strange if the genuine interest displayed by the 
Princeof Wales had been fruitless. But sound principles of adminis- 
tration, careful and conscientious methods of education have been 
added, with the result that what is probably the youngest institu- 
tion of its kind in the world has in an incredibly short space of time 
become one of the most powerful. Its resources, however, have been 
overtaxed by the crowds of young musicians anxious to share the 
benefits of its educative system, and Mr. Samson Fox’s gift has 
come at the fittest time. It is hardly possible to imagine any 
group of conditions which could now prevent youthful talent 
from receiving that instruction and guidance which can alone help 
the development of natural facility. Of course, an academy—by 
whatever name one may call it—must of necessity remain academic, 
and there will always be those whose individuality is such that they 
cannot profit by its aid. History is not wanting in examples of 
this, which seem to prove that these large institutions are 
adapted, not for genius, but for talent. This is in nowise 
to their discredit; and, after all, genius is like the fabled 
aloe, blooming but once in a hundred years. It is there- 
fore to the pupil of ordinary talent that the Royal College holds 
out its now widened and strengthened embrace of help; it is to 
the immediate wants of these that its attention must be most care- 
fully directed. We add this further proviso—that performers, 
rather than creators, are most to be considered. We do not, 
of course, mean to say that the composition of good music is to 
be discouraged or overlooked; but the world has so large a store 
of noble music that it can very well wait a little for more. What 
it wants—the great, thoughtless, ignorant world—is an army of 
those who are capable of interpreting to it, with clearness and 
truth, the utterances of the great men now themselves silent. 

o,8 

The Royal College of Music must, in a word, regard itself as a 
kind of missionary centre, its students as apostles sent out into the 
world to preach the musical gospel to every creature. Itis nothing 
to the purpose to urge, as some might perhaps venture to do, that 
the English nation is inartistic, and does not care to be led in the 
ways of the higherart. The answer is that it rests with those who 
undertake the duty of education to see that the message of art is 
delivered faithfully to all people. Whether they hear, or whether 
they forbear, we shall at least have discharged our duty. The 
methods by which the end is best to be accomplished are subject 
for further thought. For our own part, we confess that 
those hitherto adopted seem to us insufficient. Scores 
of students, all well educated in their respective chosen 
spheres, are sent out from our colleges yearly—and what be- 
comes of them? Most of them have no private means of suste- 
nance. Some, perhaps, earn a precarious livelihood by sing- 
ing or playing at occasional concerts; more by taking a few 
pupils. But this is not enough, and the young people are too often, 
it is to be feared, compelled to do work unworthy of their education 
and abilities. Let us indicate one course which Sir George Grove, 
and all others who have influence in such matters, might take. 

* * ' 
* 

It is admitted that in London and the other large centres of popu- 
lation there are enough, if not too many, teachers and performers. 
The smaller provincial towns are lamentably deficient in such. 
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The professors of music there, are, for the most part, outside the 
stream of modern influence. A long residence, a long career of 
assiduous labour, has kept them stationary while the rest of the 
world has moved on. Fresh blood is urgently needed. Could not 
some portion of the endowments of colleges and academies be 
devoted to the establishment, in these smaller places, of ex- 
students, who could continue in communication with their own 
institutions? We are speaking from experience when we say that 
there are numbers of young musicians in the provinces who find it 
so hard to live comfortably that their powers are terribly impaired, 
their influence unhappily circumscribed. A small amount of 
pecuniary assistance would enable them to establish, first (for 
the beginnings must necessarily be small) quartett parties, for the 
private and public performance of chamber music, and serving as 
the necleus of future permanent orchestras. This they cannot 
do by their own efforts; but it might be done by timely support, 
both moral and material, from headquarters. There are other 
obvious ways by which the College might extend its influence ; 
such as the delivery throughout the country of courses 
of lectures by chosen professors, illustrated by performances 
of vocal and instrumental music. Money will be needed, 
obviously ; but, apart from private endowments, it is possible to 
believe that the end might be accomplished by diminishing the 
number of scholarships, and making ‘them tenable after the holder 
had left the College. And though such munificent gifts as that 
of Mr. Fox can hardly be expected every day, or every year, who 
can doubt the existence of many generous persons who would 
gladly assist in the noble work which could then be accomplished ? 
+* 

The annual operatic performance by the students of the Royal 
College of Music has come to be recognised as a very pleasant 
feature of the season. The choice of the authorities has fallen, 
this year on Mozart’s “ Cosi fan tutte,” which will be given under 
Professor Villiers Stanford’s conductorship at the Savoy Theatre 
on Wednesday afternoon next. The cast is as follows : Isidora, Miss 
Ella Walker; Doribella, Miss Ethel Webster; Despina, Miss 
Maggie Davies; Fernando, Mr. E. G. Branscombe ; Gratiano, Mr. 
John Sandbrook; and Don Alfonso, Mr. Charles J. Magrath. As 
there must be many among our readers who have had no oppor- 
tunity of hearing Mozart’s sunny work, we append the “ argu- 
ment” from the official programme for their edification : 

The scene of the opera is laid at Naples. Ferrando and Gratiano have 
been singing the praises of their sweethearts, and are induced by the sneers 
of Don Alfonso (a confirmed doubter of woman’s fidelity) to lay a wager 
that Isidora and Dorabella will stand any test of their constancy. Resolved 
to give their inexperience a lesson, Don Alfonso binds them to implicit 
gbedience to his commands for two days; and then informing the ladies 
that their lovers are suddenly ordered off to the war, introduces them, 
witnesses their tearful parting, and leaves the ladies inconsolable and vow- 
ing eternal constancy. The lovers have searcely departed when Alfonso, 
with the help of Despina (the ladies’ waiting-maid), brings them back, 
disguised as foreigners, to Isidora and Dorabella. The supposed foreigners 
at once begin to make violent love, and on being rejected pretend to 
poison themselves; they are (apparently) in the agonies of death 
at the feet of the ladies when Despina, disguised as a doctor, 
restores them to life by mesmerism. In Act II. they follow up 
the impression they have made on the ladies’ compassion, and 
exchange presents with them. Dorabella gives way first, and presents 
Ferrando’s portrait as a remembrance of her to the disguised Gratiano. 
Finally, Isidora, too, yieldsto the entreaties of the disguised Ferrando, and 
a notary is sent for to draw up a marriage contract at once. The notary 
is, of course, personated by Despina. In the middle of the wedding ban- 
quet Alfonso gives the alarm that the true lovers are returning. The false 
ones hurry out, and the real ones enter, discover the marriage contract, 
and find “the notary”’ concealed. Despina declares herself, much to the 








ladies’ amazement, which is increased when Ferrando and Gratiano (who 
have rushed to an adjoining room on pretence of searching for the men 
named in the contract) approach them with the very manner and words of 
the “foreigners.” The mystery is cleared up ; Alfonso reconciles the lovers 
and wins his wager, remarking that it is useless to be angry with women 
for inconstancy—flirtation is second nature to them—Cos? fan tutte, “They 
all do it!” Thus everything ends harmoniously,: and the united couples 
are all the happier and the wiser for the lesson taught them in “ The school 
for lovers.” 
sa iad 

The “Scots Observer” is careful to inform its readers every 
week that it is an “Imperial Review.” . What an.“ Imperial 
Review” should be—what precise signification should be attached 
to the title—in the abstract we do not know; but if that title is 
really applicable to the “ Scots Observer ”’ it becomes obvious that 
an Imperial Review is one which surveys the doings of the 
universe with myopic vision, and pronounces upon all things 
with admirably impartial dogmatism. But there are some few 
matters which are hidden from the eyes of the wise Scot; 
and on the subject of conductors and conducting he chances to be 
wofully ignorant. Therefore he has written upon it; and, by a 
curious accident, he has, while straying in the dark, fallen into thé 
arms of the Armerican journalist. That is to say, the “ Indicator” 
of Chicago has also dealt with the same subject, and the two have 
met—after the fashion in which Browning’s “ soldier-priest” 
imagined that Count Guido and Judas Iscariot would meet—on 
the common ground of nescience. Each regards the funcvions of 
the conductor With a touch of scorn; the American saying that 
a conductor is only necessary at rehearsals, and, as a matter of 
fact, beats time to the time furnished by the players; while the 
Scot—after, it must be admitted, some hard but true sayings about 
English conductors—has the audacity to dislocate a famous saying 
of Wagner’s, and to assert that the only function of a conductor is 
to give to the right tempi to his band. 

** 

It would ,be easy to quote a number of passages to prove that 
the “ Scots Observer” has, of course, unconsciously, put an entirely 
wrong construction upon Wagner’s axiom. The saying quoted 
occurs on p. 20 of the essay “ On Conducting”; on p. 18 will be 
found this : “ The right comprehension of the Mrtos is the sole guide 
to the right tempo.” ‘The italics are Wagner’s, and put the later 
passage in a very different light. From p. 36 of the same work 
let us quote, as @ propos of the whole question of “literary ” signi- 
ficance, this further saying: “The most important Allegro move- 
ments of Beethoven are ruled by a predominant melody which 
exhibits some of the characteristics of the Adagio; and in this 
wise Beethoven’s Allegros receive the emotional sentimental signi- 
ficance which distinguishes them from the earlier naive species of 
Allegro.” It is needless to point out how much is suggested 
here which entirely contradicts those who underrate the conductor’s 


importance. “ 

Thus Wagner—for the confusion of the happily-met journalists 
of Chicago and Edinburgh. But indeed it scarcely needs a 
Wagner to refute the absurd propositions of these folk. The 
commonest of common sense will do. A conductor must, first of 
all, be able to teach his orchestra at rehearsal how each phrase 
must be rendered. He must firmly insist on the observance of the 
numberless small details of accent, and of increase and decrease of 
power and speed. He must be able to modify in either direction 
the power of every instrument in order to obtain the tonal balance 
requisite to his orchestral ensemble; and he should also 
have the technical skill which will enable him, when necessary, to 
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suggest to each player the method of executior to be adopted in 
order to procure the results he desires. Then at the performance 
his function is to remind the players by his gestures of the points to 
which he has already directed attention at rehearsal, and to supply 
that confidence and élan which result only from the knowledge 
that a competent general is in command, who will be able to keep 
them together in case of any mishap ; who, in short, knows exactly 
what to do, and how it should be done. 


* & 
* 


We do not propose to enter on the thorny question of the ethical 
value of art when we say that music has many times before now 
been utilised for a good purpose. The Rev. F. K. Harford’s bridal 
song and anthem, composed for the wedding of Mr. Stanley and 
Miss Dorothy Tennant, are the latest examples, and we have 
already called the attention of our readers to the object with 
which these graceful and attractive compositions are being 
sold—to raise funds, that is, for the Missionary Steamer 
on the Victoria Nyanza. We are glad to know that 
the list of subscribers is steadily growing, and now includes 
his Excellency the American Minister, the Lord Mayor, the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon, the Rev. Lord Viscount Molesworth and Lady 
Molesworth, Lady Jane Dundas, Eleanor Lady Westbury, Lady 
Beaumont, Sir Harford J. J. Brydges, Bart., Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, Bart., M.P., Mr. J. Wooton Isaacson, M.P., General 
Roddey, and Captain Harford, H.B.M. Consul, Sebastopol. It is 
interesting, also, to know that the idea has been actively taken 
up in America, for it has been arranged by General Wright that 
the anthem shall be sung in five of the principal American 
cities on Sunday, the day following that on which the wedding will 
take place. 


* * 
* 


Certain doctors, obviously fellows of the baser sort, have been 
declaring that flute-playing is a very healthy exercise, and a good 
substitute for walking. Perhaps it is; but as so many of us—in 
cities at any rate—contrive to get along very well without much 
walking, could we not do without the flute-playing just as well? A 
contemporary, horror-stricken by the alarming increase of the 
practice which, it imagines, will result from this medical opinion, 
inquires what the effect will be on the neighbours who have ears 
and can’t shut them. Our confréré may be of good courage, for 
we bring him tidings of comfort and joy. A high scientific autho- 
rity has asserted that the human ear is gradually evolving a lid, 
so that about the year 6,000 a.p. we shall all be provided with 
useful, and perhaps — flaps which will shut down at 
pleasure, and so enable us to remain deaf to all ugly sounds. 
Possibly this may be cold comfort, inasmuch as few of us are 
likely to remain alive so long. And it must be confessed that 
nature is ridiculously dilatory in effecting reforms. By the year 
6,000 all ugly sounds will have been abolished, and nobody will 
want to be deaf. It is now that the reform is imperative—now, 
when the streets are choked with piano-grinders, and the concert- 
halls with piano-thumpers, who are one family. Cannot someone 
stick a metaphorical pin into nature, and induce her to hurry up 
with the ear-lids ? 


* * 
* 


Two new musical prodigies are looming on the pianoforte horizon: 
a little girl-pianist in South America and a little boy ditto in 
Vienna. Of the last one it is said that the Empress has 
granted him a pension — which event, with prodigies, usually 
happens at the beginning of a career. A propos of prodigies and 
pianists, someone has written a boutade, of which the following is 
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a translation: “Science is beginning to understand the disease 
known as ‘ pianoforte,’ of which one variety, the grand, is particu- 
larly dangerous. This malady unites three qualities, which render 
it a perfect plague: it is endemic, epidemic, and infectious. 
Endemic because it is chronic and flourishes in al} classes of 
society ; epidemic because it is propagated with terrible rapidity ; 
infectious because it is contracted even by a mere touch or contact. 
The pianoforte bacillus or microbe is called a ‘ note.’ It is white, 
rectangular in form, and surmounted by a black appendix, to 
which science has given the name ‘sharp,’ and which has terrible 
properties. Sixty of these microbes may be counted upon one 
pianoforte alone! The symptoms of ‘ Pianoforte’ are—irritation 
in the fingers, horrible convulsions in the shoulders, feverish agita- 
tion throughout the whole body. The patient cannot move the 
arms without producing alarming sounds which make the nearest 
persons take to flight. Science knows all about this dreadful 
disease, excepting the means of curing it; and at the present day 
the malady gains ground so rapidly that a general epidemic is 
feared. Hitherto, however, it has spared infants of tender years, 
but now even these innocent beings are no longer safe from its 
ravages.” 







































* * 
* 


It is surprising that so few musicians thought it worth while to 
compete for the substantial prizes recently offered by the autho- 
rities of the Military Exhibition. Twenty or thirty pounds’ worth of 
prizes should, one might think, have proved sufficient to attract young 
composers, whose efforts are not asa rule too highly rewarded. 
However this may be—and it is so!—it is worthy of record that 
three out of the four prizes were won by Mr, Manuel Bilton, who 
has studied at Kneller Hall. The judges were Dr. A. C. Mack- 
enzie, Mr. Manns, and Mr. Corder, to whom, of course, the names 
The result is certainly remark- 
able, if not unprecedented, and augurs well for Mr. Bilton’s future. 

+ * 

Cherchez la femme. Writing to the “ Daily News,” the Paris 
correspondent of that journal described on Wednesday the mar- 
riage of the Comte d’Agguesvives and Mdlle. Yvonne de Dampierre, 
and related how M. Gounod, as a relative of the bride, “ obliged” 
with some organ solos, amongst which was given a “ meditation on 
a prelude to one of Bach’s oratorios.” What a pity that the ima- 
ginative lady did not specify the work. It would have been so inte- 
resting to lovers of the great master. 


* * 
* 


Miss Margaret Macintyre wishes it to be understood that there 
is no truth whatever in the report which has been industriously 
circulated that she proposes to join the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
An engagement has been offered her, not for the first time; and, 
also not for the first time, she has refused it. By the way, it has 
also been stated that the young lady has changed the fashion of 
spelling her Christian name. This is a trifle, but as it is also 
incorrect, it may be worth while to say so. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Stavenhagen is not only an admirable pianist but a good 
and kind eritic. Witness the following: During his recent visits 
to London he has several times heard Miss Ethel Bauer play, and 
has expressed so much admiration for her talent as a pianist that 
at his earnest and repeated invitation she has-resolved to go to 
Weimar next. year to pursue her studies under his daily tuition. 
Her clever brother, Mr. Harold Bauer, will probably accom- 
pany her, oy wd | 
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All musicians will be glad to hear that Mr. Frederic Corder is now 
busily occupied on a three-act tragic opera, of which the title 
“Ossian” indicates, to some extent, the character. Naturally 
the details of the plot are still hidden in Mr. Corder’s breast—or, 
at least, his desk ; but we are at liberty to say that the story is not 
borrowed from Macpherson. It is essentially original, being the 
invention of Mr. Corder and his accomplished wife, who have, as 
usual, collaborated. The result will be looked for with interest. 

* % 
* 


Not content with this work, Mr. and Mrs. Corder have also been 
engaged on a translation of Grieg’s setting, for declamation and 
orchestral accompaniment, of Bjornson’s poem “ Bergliot.” As 
this fine work has not yet been heard in England, admirers of the 
Norwegian master’s music will owe Mr. and Mrs. Corder a good 
large sum in gratitude. 

** 

Sir Charles Hallé’s second series of orchestral concerts will com- 
mence in St. James’s Hall on November 14, at 8.30. The five 
succeeding concerts will be given on Friday evenings, Nov. 28, 
Dee. 12, Jan. 9 and 23, and February 20. 


* * 
* 


We are glad to notice that the dates for Mr. Henschel’s next 
series of Symphony Concerts, which will then reach their fifth 
season, have been arranged more happily than was the case last 
year. They will take place in St. James’s Hall on Thursday even- 
ings, Nov. 20, Dec. 4, Jan. 15 and 29, and Feb. 12 and 26. There 
will thus be no clashing with Sir Charles Hallé’s series; and we 
heartily wish to each the unlimited success which each will doubt- 


less continue to deserve. 
*.* 

The chief feature in the programme of the last Richter concert 
will be the Choral Symphony, in the performance of which Miss 
Fillunger, Miss Lena Little, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Max Heinrich 
will assist. The first part of the programme will be wholly 
Wagnerian, consisting of the Kaiser-marsch, Pogner’s Address 
from Act I. of “Die Meistersinger,” and Sachs’ Address to 
Walther (Mr. Heinrich), with the closing chorus, and Lohengrin’s 
Herkunft und Abschied (Mr. Lloyd). 

** 

Everyone will be glad to hear that Mr. J. S. Shedlock is much 
better—so much so, indeed, that next week we may hope to see 
him again where critics most do congregate. 


* * 
* 


/ Madame Minnie Hauk has accepted an engagement to sing 
several of her favourite parts at the Metropolitan Opera, New 
York. She is now resting in her charming home, Villa Triebschen, 
near Lucerne, where Richard Wagner lived for many years, and 
where, among other operas, “Siegfried” and portions of the 
Nibelungen Cyclus were composed. 

id 
YMadame Patti will make her last appearance in London this 
season at the Albert Hall on Wednesday evening at 8.0. Madame 
Sterling, Mr. Lloyd, Signor Foli, and Mr. Barrington Foote are the 
other solo vocalists announced ; while the Lotus Glee Club, Miss 
Nettie Carpenter, Miss Janotha, and Mr. Holimann will also 


appear. 
& = *& 


We hear that Mr. M‘Cunn’s orchestral ballad, “'The Ship o’ the 
Fiend,” has been transcribed as a pianoforte duet, and will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Augener, 

















Mr. Norman Salmond, the young Yorkshire basso who, after a 
successful début at Mr. Chappell’s Popular Concerts last season, 
has recently come into such prominence, has been engaged for Mr. 
Carte’s grand opera house, and is to play the part of Richard Coeur 
de Lion in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s new work. 


* * 
* 


Madame Madeline Schiller announces a pianoforte recital to take 
place at St. James’s Hall on Monday afternoon at 3.0 An inte- 
resting programme is promised. 








V ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
ee 


In the presence of an audience which represented almost every section 
of the London world, fashionable and artistic, the Prince of Wales, on 
Tuesday last, laid the foundation stone of the new buildings whose price 
has been so generously paid by Mr. Samson Fox to the Royal College of 
Music. Readers are by this time so familiar with the history of this 
splendid gift of £45,000, as well as with the necessities on the part 
of the institution in Kensington Gore of which it is the outcome, that 
it hardly seems needful to recount such facts here. It is more to the 
purpose to speak of the interest in the future of what promises to be a 
most potent factor in the musical education of England which was then 
evinced by the great audience, and to tell of the auspicious inauguration of 
a new epoch in the life of Sir George Grove’s College. Long before the 
hour fixed for the ceremony—l p.m.—the enormous tent was filled 
with those anxious to show their sense of the importance of the 
occasion. The time of waiting was spent, pleasantly enough, in 
listening to the music given forth by the Leeds Forge Band, which 
has been established by Mr. Samson Fox, and which was brought to 
such an admirable state of efficiency by Mr. Alexander Owen. Apart from 
the great function of the day there might be found in the performances 
of this band plain testimony to the interest which Mr. Fox has taken in 
the cause of music. Its members are all of the artisan class, but the way 
in which they rendered their programme was worthy of a professional 
orchestra. Between their pieces it was interesting to scan the crowd, 
wherein was a plentiful sprinkling of well-known musicians—such as Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Dr. Mackenzie, Sir John Stainer, Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
Mr. Barnby, Mr. Manns, and Mr. Randegger, all come to do honour to Mr. 
Fox and the College. At the appointed hour the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, heralded by the strains of “God Bless the Prince of Wales,” 
entered, accompanied by their two daughters and the Duke of Edinburgh, 
and followed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Lathom, Sir George 
Grove, and Sir Frederick Leighton. At once the College orchestra, under 
Professor Villiers Stanford’s bdton, began Beethoven’s overture; “‘ The Con- 
secration of the House,’ which was played in most creditable fashion. At 
its close the Archbishop offered a short prayer, read a collect, and recited 
the Lord’s Prayer, after which Mr. Samson Fox read the following 


address :— 
May iT piease Your Roya, HigHness— 

{ have the honour of requesting that you may be graciously pleased to 
lay the first stone of the building which it is my privilege and pleasure to 
provide for the College founded by Your Royal Highness for the promotion 
of music in the United Kingdom. 

Anxious as I was to assist as best I could in the advancement of the 
cultivation of the musical art for the benefit of my countrymen, I believed 
that I could most effectually do so by furthering in some practical way the 
interests of the Royal College of Music. 

My attention had already been called to the highly satisfactory system 
under which its finances were regulated, and the favourable opinion which 
I formed of its management and efficiency was further strengthened by a 
visit to the College itself, and by a performance by the pupils at a concert 
in the Princes’ Hall on the 10th December, 1887. 


A yet closer acquaintance with the College showed me that its operations, ° 


successful as they were, were hampered by the very inadequate accommoda- 
tion provided by the present house ; and after much consideration of the 
subject I expressed to Sir George Grove, the director, my desire to present 
to Your Royal Highness as President of the College a sum of £30,000 for 
the purpose of a new building. 
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After Your Royal Highness’s acceptance of that gift, and the interview 
with which you were graciously pleased to honour me at Marlborough 
House on January 12, 1888, a memorial from the President and Council of 
the College was presented to the Royal Commissioners of 1851, asking for 
ground suitable for the erection of a new College building, which finally 
resulted in the very generous offer of the magnificent site on which we 
now stand. 

Sir Arthur Blomfield was, with your Royal Highness’s sanction, nomi- 
nated to be the architect of the new buildings, and on May 15, 1889, the 
sketch of the elevation and the corresponding block plan, prepared by him 
in accordance with the director’s requirements, were approved of by the 
Building Committee of the College. 

As it appeared, however, that those plans could not be carried out for 
less than £45,000, it gave me much pleasure to place in Your Royal High- 
ness’s hands the whole of that amount on May 18, 1889. 

I have now the honour to beg Your Royal Highness to take the first step 
towards the realisation of my wishes, and to lay the first stone of what I 
trust may prove to be a home not unworthy of so important a national 
institution as the Royal College of Music. 

It may not be uninteresting to Your Royal Highness to know that this 
trowel, which I have now the honour of handing to you, is made from the 
metal of the corrugated boiler-flues of the troopship Praetoria, which, owing 
to her possessing those appliances to her boilers which I had then but 
recently invented, was enabled to convey the 91st Highlanders to Durban 
for the Zulu war, in 1879, with extraordinary speed. The boilers have now 
been broken up after performing voyages of more than six hundred 
thousand miles. 

The Prince of Wales replied to Mr. Fox’s address in the following well- 
chosen words : 

Mr. Samson Fox—I am very grateful to you for the address to which we 
have just listened, and I can assure you tnat nothing could give me greater 
pleasure than to comply with your desire that I should lay the first stone 
of this building. You are well aware, ladies and gentlemen, that the Royal 
College of Music was opened on the 7th of May, 1883, with ninety-four 
pupils, of whom sixty were scholars in the house of the old National Train- 
ing School. That building, however, became too small for the increasing 
wants of the College, and two years ago Mr. Fox most liberally came 
forward and offered the sum of £30,000 towards erecting a new 
building, the site of which, as has been alluded to just now, was 
granted by the Commissioners of 1851. But on going into the 
matter we found that for such a building in such a place the 
sum of money offered was not sufficient. We found that £45,000 
would be required, and most liberally therefore Mr. Samson Fox came 
forward with the additional £15,000, and to-day we shall be able to lay 
the foundation-stone of a building which I am sure will be worthy of this 
great institution, and I am glad to think that Mr. Fox’s name will always 
be associated with that great work. (Cheers.) The site is 200 feet square, 
and allows room for extension as the necessities of the College required it. 
The number of pupils has now reached 285, and it is very gratifying to me 
to notice from the directors’ report that a large number of pupils after 
completing their education are already occupying teaching posts of import- 
ance—some of them in some of the most prominent schools in the country. 
(Hear, hear.) I cannot conclude without alluding to the liberality of Sir 
Augustus Adderley, who gave the College the valuable library of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, which has been valued at £4,000. (Cheers.) I wish also 
to say that I am sure the college is very much indebted for the 
arduous and exemplary way in which the duties connected with the 
College are performed by the director, Sir George Grove—(cheers)—and by 
Lord Charles Bruce and the other members of the Council, but for whom, I 
do not think, the College would be in the flourishing condition it is in now. 
But most sincerely do I hope that when this building is erected, and we 
have more room for pupils, the time may come when we have still further 
to extend it. To Mr. Samson Fox personally let me once more tender my 
thanks for his munificence. Mr. Fox, after an arduous and laborious life, 
has taken up and is anxious to promote one of the greatest boons to man- 
kind—the love and appreciation of music. (Cheers.) . 

At the conclusion of the Prince’s speech His Royal Highness proceeded 
to perform the familiar ceremony of laying the stone. When it had been 
lowered to its place, thrice tapped with the mallet, and declared by the 
Royal mason to be “ well gnd truly laid,” the choir at once commenced, 
under the composer’s direction, Dr. Hubert Parry’s noble setting of 
Milton’s lines, “ Blest pair of Sirens.’ A more appropriate piece could 
hardly have been chosen than this beautiful invocation to the powers of 





“Voice and Verse,” in whose worship the new building is to be raised. 
This over, the Duke of Edinburgh, as senior vice-president, made a short 
speech of thanks to the Prince, who replied as briefly. The Archbishop pro- 
nounced the benediction, and the choir and orchestra gave the National 
Anthem, in which Madame Nordica sang the solos. Together with Dr. 
Parry and Professor Stanford the lady was presented to the Royal party ; 
and so ended a very memorable ceremonial. 

It may be interesting to append the following description of the new 
building, taken from the official programmes distributed on Tuesday :— 

“The site on which the new building will stand is more than 18ft. below 
the level of the new road which will pass its northern front, and as the 
available space is not sufficient to admit of the College being set back, it 
was necessary to plan it with a sub-basement as well as a basement, both 
entirely above ground, on the south and at the sides. 

The building is divided into wings, one for the male and the other for 
the female pupils. These have separate entrances, staircases, and lifts, 
but are connected on each floor except the top by a corridor running from 
end to end of the building. The main entrance for the public is in the centre, 
leading into a-handsome entrance hall. Immediately in front of a visitor 
on entering is the general office for inquiries, &c., on the right are the 
offices and private rooms of the director and registrar, and on the left 
waiting rooms, committee rooms, and council room. 

In the sub-basement are the kitchen, the dining rooms for professors, 
pupils, and servants, and servants’ offices; on the basement, first, second, 
and third floors are the requisite number of class rooms of varying sizes, 
and in the upper part of the towers, which form a conspicuous feature at 
each end of the building, are placed the organ-rooms. 

Although not included in the present scheme of building, a lyric theatre, 
so planned as to serve also for a lecture room and for orchestral concerts, 
is contemplated at no distant date. This will be placed immediately at the 
back of the central offices, with ample means of easy and direct access and 
exit by the front entrances. Underneath the theatre, which will be entered 
on the level of the ground floor, will be large rehearsal rooms, dressing 
rooms, &c. Space will be left on each side of the site for future extensions, 

The building will be faced with red brick with bands and dressings of 
Weldon stone, and the roofs will be covered with green slates. The style 
is Renaissance, freely treated. 

Great care will be taken by various expedients, the result of experiment, 
to guard against the transmission of sound through the floors. 

The architect is Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A. 

The whole of the engineer’s work required in the building, including 
warming and ventilation, water supply, gas engines for pumping and other 
purposes, &c., will be carried out by Mr. Edwin Oldroyd, of Leeds.” 


The seventh annual meeting of the Corporation of the Royal College of 
Music was held at Marlborough-House on Wednesday, the Prince of 
Wales (President) in the chair. 

Mr. Charles Morley, the hon. secretary, read the council’s report and 
the balance sheet. The report stated that during the past year the pro- 
gress and conduct of the pupils had been very satisfactory. At the end of 
April there were 276 pupils on the books, 60 being scholars and 216 paying 
students, showing on the total number of 276 pupils an increase of 29 as 
compared with last year. The total capital invested amounts to 
£124,745 7s. 1d. The available balance of revenue account has been 
increased by £1,216 19s. during the past year, raising the total balance to 
£4,342 16s. 9d. 

The Prince of Wales. moved the adoption of the report, and spoke with 
pleasure of its satisfactory nature. The motion was seconded by Sir 
William Gilstrap, founder of the Gilstrap Scholarship. After which 

Mr. Samson Fox said: I have allotted to me the very great pleasure of 
proposing a vote of thanks to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales for 
presiding on this occasion. In doing so I wish to say a few words. I take 
avery deep interést in the art of music, affecting, as it does, the whole 
country and people; and I am very glad to find that in the short space of 
seven years a step fcrward has been taken which we might say would have 
been an impossibility if it had not been that this National Institution has 
been placed in the hands of those by whom it is now guided and directed 
(Cheers). We see now, from the very highest in the land down to the very 
poorest child, a common interest is taken in this great subject, and we 
have great reason to be thankful that so short a time as seven years has 
brought about so grand a result. I have much pleasure in proposing the 


resolution. 
The resolution was seconded by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, and-was replied 
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to in the following terms by His Royal Highness :—I am most grate- 
ful to Mr. Samson Fox and to Mr. Otto Goldschmidt for the very kind 
manner in which they have proposed and seconded this vote of thanks, and 
also to you for having passed it so unanimously. You are well aware of 
what interest I take in the work of this College, an interest that I hope 
will never end. (Cheers.) I only wish that this institution, great and 
important as it is, may become a great flourishing national institution, and 
we have every reason to suppose that it is in a fair way of becoming 
so now. To those who sit around me and to whom we owe so much I can 
only say that but for them (as I had the opportunity of saying yesterday) 
the College would not be in its present satisfactory position. I am most 
grateful that they are able to give their time to an institution which I am 
sure will be a permanent one, and will benefit the country at large. 
(Cheers.) Yesterday’s ceremonial was, I think, a very interesting one 


when we laid the foundation stone of the new buildings, thanks to the. 


great liberality of our friend Mr Samson Fox, who moved the resolution 
just now. (Cheers.) I would also mention how grateful we feel to 
him for allowing his Leeds Forge Band to play yesterday, as they 
did so excellently well. It is the more remarkable since they 
are all workmen, and have no time to practise except in their 
leisure hours. (Cheers.) I also wish to thank Madame Nor- 
dica for very kindly singing the National Anthem yesterday, 
giving her time for that purpose when it is so much occupied by her 
operatic engagements. (Cheers.) Our thanks are also due to Sir Whit- 
taker Ellis for so kindly helping in the arrangements yesterday and provi- 
ding magnificent flowers for the decoration of the platform. Last, and 
not least, I must not forget to express my thanks to Sir Charles Ryan for 
having given his time in the auditing of the College accounts. I thank you 
once more for your kind reception. I sincerely hope that all our meetings 
will be as harmonious and satisfactory as this has been. (Cheers.) 

The Hopkinson gold medal was then presented by His Royal Highness 
to Miss Annie Grimson for piano playing, and certificates of proficiency 
(A.B.C.M.) to the successful candidate at the recent examination. 








* MODERN PIANISM. * =) 
Je eee eee .: ae 
‘ (Continued from page 530.) ‘: - 


The artistic tendencies of our age have }een loudly proclaimed, and 
though even the least hopeful of us must admit that of late years consider- 
able progress has been made, many may still be sceptical as to the truth of 
some of the,assertions so frequently heard. The brilliant cabbage-rose 
carpet, the yellow pianoforte faced with aggressively green or crimson 
silk, and the hundred and one indications of a dull and unsympathetic 
taste have departed; but there “yet lingers within and without our 
houses much in which beauty has no place, while in our picture 
galleries and concert rooms the premeditated portrayal of the 
ugly is as often present as the beautiful. Ugliness has with many 
become a fashion. Of course the ideal of beauty will ever vary, but 
certain things and subjects, from the purposes to which they are fitted and 
as the outcome of evil passions, are, and ever must be, repulsive to the 
well-balanced mind. As incidents they provide the dramatic element: as 
subjects purposely chosen for psychological analysis they indicate a morbid 
taste, and a frame of mind willing to sacrifice artistic instinct to secure 
sensational] effect. It matters not how cleverly these subjects may be 
treated, the effects must be equally objectionable ; in fact, the more ability 
shown in the treatment, the more will the unpleasantness of the subject be 
enforced. 

One evil result of this prevailing passion for ugliness is seen in the 
decay of reverence for the masterpieces of legitimate composers. The 
chaste and unaffected beauty of the old masters is regarded as dullness, 
and apparently, in the opinion of many artists, needs to be ornamented 
and dressed out with modern sensational effects to arouse and sustain the 
jaded interest of modern audiences. Thus Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Waltz ” is now only allowed to appear in the costume provided for it by 
Tausig ; Chopin’s airy little waltz in D flat is too simple as the composer 
left it, and so is played in “thirds’’ and with other superim- 
posed abominations. This season Mozart’s Fantasia in C minor has been 
attacked by the disease, and we have been asked to listen to an “added 
part for a second piano,” and this by Grieg! It is no excuse to say 
that had these composers lived now they would have written in a more 





impassioned and ornate style. If they had been born in the present cen- 
tury they would most probably have written a different class of work 
altogether, and to say that were they alive now they would approve 
of the alterations made in their compositions is pure impertinence. 
That which makes these additions less excusable is the fact that 
they are utterly needless. There is no lack of pianoforte music— 
would there were !—written in the modern orchestral style, making 
it necessary to distort the works of earlier masters. Reverence 
for the beautiful seems indeed to be greatly lacking amongst even 
some of our best artists. Realism is pursued beyond the verge of 
extravagance, and the beautiful is often sacrificed in the desire to secure 
a sensational effect and “ bring down the house.” Doubtless this desire to 
make “ effects”’ partly arises from the present “ struggle for life ” amongst 
pianists. Few, especially amongst the new-comers, play as they probably 
would were it immaterial to them whether they made a success or no. Of 
course the surest road to secure that success is to eschew the mannerism 
of the day and to display independent individuality (always supposing one 
has any to show); but the temptation to imitate a prevalent and successful 
fashion in any art is one that few candidates for public favour have the 
strength of mind to resist. 

The indefatigable pen of the critic has often commented on the frequency 
with which the same pieces are played by different artists. Within reason- 
able limits interest is excited by hearing different leading pianists play the 
masterpieces of classical composers; but inasmuch as the variations can 
only be of slight degree, if due regard is paid to the intentions of the com- 
poser, this repetition soon becomes wearisome, especially when the inter- 
pretations are of inferior merit. Beethoven has suffered the most from 
this reiteration of certain works. What Bach is to the organist so Bee- 
thoven would appear to be to the pianist—the foundation on which to build up 
a programme; and as Beethoven wrote thirty-eight sonatas it might be 
supposed there was little probability of having to complain of monotony 
arising from repetition. But it might be inferred from the programmes 
of this season that he only composed five or six, of which the changes have 
been chiefly rung on the “ Waldstein ” and the “ Appasionata,”’ while Opus 
110 seems to have possessed extraordinary attraction for most pianists. 
The whole thirty-eight may not be available for concert purposes, and 
some, of course, are more effective than others, but there are a few more 
than the very limited selection presented this season which are worthy of 
being sometimes heard. Doubtless each pianist thinks his or her recital 
one of the most important musical events of the season, and therefore 
that that particular programme must contain one of this master’s 
greatest works; then, again, it is to be feared that certain 
sonatas are viewed by many as battle-horses for the display of 
technical skill; hence the wearisome repetition which might 
be avoided by a wider-mind and larger reading. Another peculiarity is 
the popularity a certain piece of small dimensions will enjoy for a season. 
If one pianist makes a “ hit” with any particular piece, such as Schumann’s 
“Des Abends” or Henselt’s “Si oiseau j’ etais,’ immediately all the 
other pianists seem constrained to include it in their programmes. As a 
rule the results show more temerity than wisdom, and in any case the more 
independent and commendable practice would be to avoid the piece and 
strive to become identified with some other. 

The progress made in pianoforte compositions is not altogether satis- 
factory.. Asa matter of fact, no pianoforte music has been written which 
is so truly in accord with the idiosyncrasies of the instrument as that of 
Chopin. The orchestral style which Beethoven may be said to have initiated 
in the Largo of his second Sonata has received the chief attention of modern 
composers, which practically means that the great endeavour of our fore- 
most writers is to conjure up sensations akin to those experienced by 
the listener when hearing certain combinations of other instru- 
ments. It is this which leads to exaggerated emphasis and to the 
production of many extravagant compositions now commonly heard. 
Artistically it is as untrue to endeavour to make the pianoforte 
sound like an orchestra as like a banjo. Obviously in each case the imi- 
tation is inferior to the original, and therefore all imitatory productions 
can artistically only take a second place; moreover, it is impossible that 
any one instrument can possess the peculiarities which form the 
individuality of another. Imitation, in fact, appeals to a distinctly lower 
level of intellectuality. It excites surprise, wonder and curiosity, exactly 
in the same way as the performances of the acrobat. Those who 
flock to hear a child pianist do so in the same spirit as 
those who go to hear the performance of a two-headed nightingale 
or other abnormal production of nature. They go to see a phenomenon, 
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not to listen to artistic interpretation. The admiration for the one is 
demoralising, that for the other ennobling. The truly artistic style of 
composition for any instrument is that which is dictated by the peculiari- 
ties of that instrument. The modern “Grand” differs greatly, it is true, 
from its progenitor, the harpsichord, but its genius remains the same, and 
many of the pieces of Thalberg and contemporary writers are far truer 
pianoforte music than hundreds of the modern compositions commonly heard 
in our concert rooms. 

The general effect produced by all this pianoforte playing affords an in- 
teresting study for the observant. At certain periods in every art one of its 
branches develops with abnormal luxuriance, forming what is termed a 
peculiar “school”; the life and energy which before was distributed over 
the whole tree seem to be chiefly absorbed by this branch, which flourishes 
accordingly until a certain point is attained, when disintegration com- 
mences, and some other branch, generally nearer to the root, develops in 
its turn. For many years technical ability has been held in high estima- 
tion, and the race has been to the swiftest finger and the strongest arm. 
This naturally has led teachers to devise methods for the attainment of 
extraordinary muscular action; and so successful has their teaching been 
that what a short time back would have been considered phenomenal 
executive power can now be attained by any student of average abilities, 
whereas, formerly, extraordinary technique was only displayed by those 
who possessed unusual musical genius, Hence the present crowd of 
brilliant pianists and the comparatively few poetical and in- 
tellectual players. For while artistic intuition is generally accom- 
panied with great nervous force, the possession of the latter 
often exists apart from the former. This, however, was not generally 
recognised for some time, and so it is not astonishing that for a con- 
siderable period the possession of great technical abilities should have been 
regarded as indicative of high intellectual and artistic faculties. But 
signs are not wanting that the days of mere executive displays are num- 
bered; warm applause is now often heard after a sympathetic and intel- 
ligent reading, and delicacy and refinement meet with instant appreciation. 
This is merely the natural result of familiarity with the high executive 
standard nowcommon. Audiences have gradually ceased to be astonished 
and prejudiced by acrobatic agility, have consequently acquired a more 
just judgment, and the critical faculties have reasserted their influence. 
This is apparently our present stage of artistic development. People are 
beginning to perceive that noise is not music, and that incoherence is not 
a sign of depth but of shallowness. There is little doubt but that in 
the majority of cases the pianoforte recital was primarily supported by 
a prevalent idea of its educational value, the price of admittance being 
regarded as the fee for a lesson. Naturally many who came to learn stayed 
to admire, and so a taste developed for this somewhat peculiar form 
of musical entertainment. An audience once formed, the old law of 
supply and demand quickly stepped in, and with competition came the 
present development ; and, as it is ever easier to appeal to the emotional 
and sensational than to the intellectual faculties, the development of 
technique was a natural consequence. ‘The indications .of returning 
admiration for a purer style should, with the present high standard of 
executive ability, produce a series of truly magnificient performances in the 
future, although it may be, that the orchestral style adopted by present 
composers and performers is indicative of a reaction in favour of orchestral 
instruments, and that the pianoforte recital has reached the zenith of its 
popularity ; but in either case there obviously rests both on pianists and 
those who critise their performances great responsibility that the influence 
which such a popular form of entertainment must excite may be healthy, 
invigorating, and truly artistic. 





Let everything take that form which is in accordance with its substance ; 
and express it in the simplest and most adequate manner—in short, in 
good style.—M. Hauptmann. 


It is remarkable, nay, almost alarming, that in order to acquire our pre- 
sent wealth of harmony, we were obliged {o deviate from the natural scale. 
For without our “tempered system” we should be restricted to but a few 
keys, and should have to dispense altogether with enharmonic inter- 
changes. And yet it appears to me that it is this very deviation from 
nature which raises music to the dignity of an art, whereas the sister arts 
have to content themselves with copying nature, even when they idealise 
her.—L. Spohr. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
—__—~—_ 


Che unsatisfactory management of the Berlin Opera-house has for some 
time past been a crying evil to the music-lovers of the capital. Arrange- 
ments have long been in contemplation, and, it is said, are now completed 
for building a new opera-house, of which Herr Angelo Neumann, the well- 
known impresario, is talked of as the future director. Looking to the 
serious complaints made at Berlin and Paris, it would appear that neither 
state-managed nor state-subventioned opera-houses are particularly suc- 
cessful on the Continent. 2% 

* 

Anton Rubinstein has been to see the Passion-play at Ober-Ammergau, 
and has now gone to Badenweiler, in the Black Forest, for his summer 
holiday. Nodeubt the Passion-play would be of very great interest to the 
hopeful projector of the “sacred opera,” and it may yet be that its fading 
glories will be revived by the announcement of “ Music—by Herr Anton 
Rubinstein.” 

** 

A Wagner cycle bas just been completed at the Stadt-theater of 
Leipzig, after having extended over an unusually lengthy period. Herr 
Anton Schott played the parts of Siegfried in the “ Gétterdimmerung,” 
and of Tristan, but had no particular success in either. The Briinnhilde 
and Isolde was Frau Moran-Olden, whose performances are said to have 
been in every way admirable. The conductor was Herr Paur. 

** 

The unveiling of the monument to Weber at Eutin, his birthplace, took 

place on July 1, amid great enthusiasm. 


* * 
* 


Herr Julius Kniese, the distinguished teacher, has opened a training- 
school at Bayreuth, the pupils of which will, on giving sufficient proof of 
capacity, be selected to take part in the Wagner performances. This looks 
like the first step towards that foundation of a real German music- 
school which was one of the schemes that Wagner had always most 
deeply at heart, and which he made several attempts to realise. 

* * 

One of the most successful works produced at the late meeting cf the 
« Alleemeine-Deutsche-Verein ’’ at Eisenach was Richard $trauss’s sym- 
phonic poem, “ Tod und Verklirung”’ (Death and Realisation), the poetic 
basis of which may be thus described :—A man on his death-bed looks back 
over the whole course of his life—he recalls his childhood, youth, the 
struggles of hismanhood, the deepest longings of his heart, everything that 
has urged him forward or held him back, everything that he has spiritually 
longed for but could never attain ; and so the last throb beats, the body 
fails, and the eye closes in the night of death. Then, from the height of 
heaven, the sounds come to him of the realisation of everything “ which, 
with longing, here he sought; which, with seeking, here he longed for.” 
The idea is derived from a poem by Lenau—an admirable one, it must be 
admitted, for musical treatment. Herr Lessmann says of the music: “It 
is simply astounding with what poetic power Strauss has given musical 
expression to this subject; with what convincing truth he has represented 
in tone-colours the soul-picture which the poet has drawn for him.” 

* *% 
* 


The “ Allg. Musik-Zeitung”’ prints two unpublished letters of Richard 
Wagner, addressed in January, 1863, to the Director of the Vienna Hof- 
Oper. They relate to a contemplated engagement of the two Schnorrs to 
appear in the production of “Tristan,” which, however, never came off. 

*# 
* 

Mme. Alboni has written to the Paris “ Figaro”’ to repudiate the account 
of an interview with her which appears in “ Galignani’s Messenger.” Not 
only did no such interview take place, but she does not even know the 
person wh? professes to have “ interviewed”? her. 


* * 
*% 


Belgian papers announce the death within the last few days of M. 
Edouard Grégoir, a Flemish musician, who though not without merit and 
repute as a composer, is likely to be much longer remembered as a con- 
tributor to the history of music in Belgium. He was indeed a most 
voluminous (but not luminous) writer on his favourite subject. It would 
take a column to enumerate all his works, but his ‘‘ Galerie Biographique 
des Artistes Musiciens Belges du XVIIIe. et du XIXe. Siecle” may be 
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named as exceedingly useful; and in general it may be said that any 
inquirer into the history of Belgian music is sure to find himself driven to 
consult some of the author’s works. His compositions include several small 
works for the stage, a historical symphony, “The Crusades,” a symphonic 
oratorio, “The Deluge,’ and several concert overtures: but it does not 
appear that any of these productions are likely to survive their author, if 
indeed they are not already dead. A brother, Joseph Grégoir, of more 
repute as a composer, died in 1876. 





THE LEEDS FORGE BAND. 
Sn 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 
Sir: The splendid brass band of twenty-five performers helonging to 


the Leeds Forge Company, which has in severe and honest ccntests - 


carried off valuable prizes for many years in the North of England, 
is now in London for the purpose of playing on the interesting 
occasion of the laying of the first stone of the new building 
of the Royal College of Music to-day (Tuesday). Having for 
many years taken a great personal interest in the efforts of our 
northern bandmasters and artisans to extend and foster a lover of music, 
I trust you will permit me to make a few remarks on this very interesting 
affair, which is exciting considerable attention in Leeds and the populous 
towns of the North. Mr. Samson Fox, assisted by his brother William, 
who is an excellent amateur musician, established the band in 1882, and 
by his liberality provided the members (twenty-seven) with new silver- 
plated instruments at a cost of £300, as well as a complete set of uniforms. 
After the band had begun to compete for prizes in 1884, and went on from 
“strength to strength,” securing victory after victory, their coffers 
became filled, and they are now in a position to pay all their own expenses, 
both for new music and travelling. Their total prizes, gained up to date 
amount to no less than £920; they are all hard-working men, strong, 
healthy Yorkshire lads, with lungs ready, if necessary, to fill one of their 
own gasometers—more or less. But it is their passion for and love of 
music, for its own sake, that I desire to specialise, and to draw the atten- 
tion to of my metropolitan confréres, numbers of whom are utterly unac- 
quained with the merits of this unique Yorkshire Brass Band. These 
musicians play the following instruments of the “ Contesting Prot otype ” 
make of Messrs. Besson and Co.:—E flat soprano, solo cornet, two first 
cornets, two first repieno cornets, solo flugel- horn, second flugel horn, 
second cornets, third cornets, solo tenor horn, first. tenor horn, second tenor 
horn, first baritone, second baritone, solo, euphonon, second euphonon, 
solo trombone, second trombone, bass trombone, first E flat bombardon, 
second E flat bombardon, B. bombardon, B. B flat bombardon. . The band 
is conducted by Mr. Alexander Owen.—I am, &c., 
Wm. Spark. 





M. SAPELLNIKOFF.?)'°)) 
nen 


M. Sapellnikoff was born at Odessa in October, 1868, and at an early 
age was taught the violin by his father, who was. conductor of the town 
band. When only twelve years of age the boy appeared in public as a 
“Wunderkind.” On one of these occasions he had the good fortune to play 
before Rubinstein, who was so struck by his evident musical ability that 
he advised his father to teach him the pianoforte. As is frequently the 
case on the Continent when the means of parents will not allow the training 
of a student, the town of Odessa came to the rescue, and sent him to the 
Conservatoire at St. Petersburg, where he studied for two years under 
Brassin, and then for three years under Madame Menter (during which 
time he gained the grand medal) going to Castle Itter (Madame 
Menter’s residence) every summer at the expense of the Director of the 
Conservatoire. In 1888 he made his first public appearance as a pianist 
at Hamburg, afterwards playing at the Symphony Concerts, St. Petersburg, 
at Moscow, Prague, London, Paris, Baden-Baden, and also at the Museum 
Concerts, Frankfort. Liszt, who attended one of his performances, per- 
ceived, with his usual insight, the young man’s promise; and that the 
great Abbé’s predictions of a famous future are in a fair way to be realised 
will be admitted by all who have heard M. Sapellnikoff at any of his 
uccessful appearances at the Philharmonic, Crystal Palace, and other 
important concerts. 
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The annual performance of the “ Elijah” at St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, 
S.W., is of special interest, not only from its artistic excellence but from 
its character as a kind of local festival, the performance being entirely 
carried out, with the exception of the professional orchestra, by members 
of the choirs of three parishes, viz., St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, St. John’s, 
Wilton-road, and St. Peter’s Chapel, Buckingham-gate. It is satisfactory, 
therefore, to note the improvements which have taken place in the per- 
formance from year to year, and to be able to say that the rendering on 
the 4th inst. was in advance of preceding efforts. Mr. Ackerman sustained 
the important part of Elijah with appropriate dignity of vocal expression, 
and Mr. Hast’s sympathetic rendering of “If with all your hearts” 
added much to the beauty and impressiveness of this number. Artistic 
perception was also shown in the duet between the Widow and Elijah, the 
music of the former being sung by Master Wood; in the Quintet, “Cast 
thy burden,” very effectively sung by Master Simmonds, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Hast, and Mr. Boult; and in the pathetic solo “ Woe, unto them,” most 
expressively sung by Master Long. Great praise is due to Mr. de Manby 
Sergison for the admirable manner in which the choruses were rendered 
under his direction, the lights and shades being most carefully observed, 
and for the general reverential impressiveness of the whole performance. 
The accompaniments were well played by a full orchestra, and the organ 
very effectively handled by Mr. Noble, organist of St. John’s, Wilton-road. 
A selection from “ St. Peter” will be sung as an anthem at the evening 
service to-morrow. 

+ * 

Two organ recitals were given by Mr. James W. Hill, of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, Boston, on the 1st and 8th inst. respectively, the former 
being given in St. Luke’s Church, Berwick-street, and the latter in St. 
Nicholas Cole-Abbey. On both occasions Mr. Hill presented a programme 
of much musical interest. ae 

* 
We regret to announce the death of the Rev. Thomas Helmore, which 
took place on Sunday last. Mr. Helmoré was born in Kidderminster, 
May 7, 1811, and was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford. Ia 1840 he 
became curate of St. Michael’s, Lichfield, and a priest-vicar of Lichfield 
Cathedral. Twoyears later he was appointed vice-principal and precentor 
of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, and, in 1846 succeeded William Hawes as 
Master of the Choristers of the Chapel Royal, of which in the next year he 
was appointed one of the priestsin ordinary. Itis by virtue of his contributions 
to the history of ecclesiastic music that Mr. Helmore is most clearly en- 
titled to respect and remembrance, for he was the author of such valuable 
works as “The Psalter Notes,’’ “The Canticles Noted,” ‘‘ Accompanying 
Harmonies” to these, “ A Manual of Plain Song,” “The Hymnal Noted,” 
“Carols” for Easter and“Christmas, the “St. Mark’s College Chaunt 
Book,” “The Canticles Accented,” and of several articles in Sir George 
Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music.” It will thus be seen that by his death a 
prominent figure has been removed from the Church, which, in company 
with the art for which he did so much, must be keenly conscious of the loss. 








REVIEWS. 
<a >” 
/ Ke From Weerxzs and Co. 

“The Office of the Holy Communion, for alto, tenor, and bass,” by C. F. 
Abdy Williams, Mus. Bac., Oxon, is a musicianly and effective setting of 
this service. It comprises “Kyrie Elieson,” for which Mr. Williams 
provides three variations, a clever setting of the “ Credo,” an effective 
* Sanctus ” and “ Benedictus,” a melodious “ Agnus Dei,” and a vigorous 
“Gloria in Excelsis.” The part writing throughout is both interesting and 


vocal, and happily expressive of the legitimate Church style. A‘‘ Magnificat” 


and “ Nunc Dimittis ’ in F and a setting in chant form of the “ Benedicite *” 
for 8.A.T.B. (Novello and Co.) by the same composer, evince a similar 
earnest spirit, and are both praiseworthy productions. The former is of a 


more simple character than the setting of the communion service, but the a 
same skill is shown in the part writing, and the composition is worthy of. 


the attention of choirmasters. The “ Benedictus” would have been 
improved by the addition of a third chant for its last five verses, but the 


two chants given are admirably suited to congregational purposes, which- 


in this instance was evidently the composer’s chief aim. 
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“THE SOLICITOR.”—‘SOWING AND REAPING.” 
————_>_ --—- 
Lonpon, Wrpnespay, 97TH Jury, 1890. 
My Dear Mr. Fietpmovuse,— 

The two theatres, with their two entertainments, which I have 
visited during the last week make a curious contrast. “The 
Solicitor ” and “ Sowing and Reaping”—both plays belonging to 
the order of farcical comedy—are now to be seen at Toole’s Theatre 
and the Criterion: where managements, acting, manner of produc- 
tion, and even the plays themselves and their probable fates, differ 
as widely as they well can. 

Mr. Charles Wyndham, of the Criterion, is (in these days of 
change) one of the longest-established of our managers ; I should 
not be surprised to hear that he ranks next to Mr. Thomas Thorne, 
who is close upon his twentieth year at the Vaudeville. Miss 
Violet Melnotte, at present of Toole’s Theatre, is a nomadic 
manageress, who flits from stage to stage—the Comedy, the 
Avenue, the Royalty, Toole’s, have all acknowledged her sway 
during the last year or two. 

For the acting and production, one can’only say that at the 
Criterion everything is done almost too lavishly, and the company 
is the only band of actors in London who have regularly played 
together for years, with the exception of course of that at the 
Lyceum; while at Toole’s Theatre at the present moment “the 
play’s the thing” in the strictest sense of theword. There is cer- 
tainly no undue luxury of appointments to distract your attention 
from Mr. Darnley’s farce, which is acted by a company brought 
together for the occasion, whose members are, with hardly an ex- 
ception, little known to London playgoers. 

Then the plays are very different, and their fates—may be ; nothing 
is more rash than to prophesy concerning the fate of a farce, but 
as “ Sowing and Reaping” is announced for three weeks only, and 
is in the now unfashionable two-act form, it is hardly likely to 
survive the season; while “ The Solicitor” may very probably run 
ayear. And then, one might discuss the Criterion programme at 
great length—as everything that Mr. Wyndham does is interesting 
and worthy of thought and criticism—while it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to find anything to say about “ The Solicitor.” 

This is a hearty, merry farce, well put together, with immense in- 
vention of comic incident ; of the same class as its author’s former 
works, “The Barrister” and “The Balloon,” but very decidedly 
better. In those farces—which were written in collaboration with 
Mr. Manville Fenn-—rapidity of movement was overdone, you were 
deafened by banging doors, and you could not follow the plot for 
the incidents. Complication is a blessing, but not as Messrs. 
Darnley and Fenn complicated. 

In “The Solicitor,” however, you have only to be in at the 
beginning of each act and attend steadily all through, and you 
will probably have a fairly clear idea of the story—which is one 
story, and not half a dozen tied together: hence its merit, and 
the comprehensibility of the play. The affairs of the unfortunate 
solicitor are legitimately entangled with those of the other 
characters, of whom only one couple—a cavalry captain and his 
wife—could possibly be omitted without destroying the plot ; and 
I am by no means certain about them. 

After a rather dull (and very conventional) beginning, the play 
becomes very fairly amusing, and it certainly improves as it goes 
on; indeed, in the last act—which is much the best—there are 





even some happy touches in the dialogue. Acts I. and IL. are, I 
must confess, quite astonishingly free from wit; their talk is like 
a “scenario” for baldness, and this lack of humanity and bright- 
ness is emphasized by the acting—which, on the whole adequate 
all through, is hardly ever interesting. The exaggerated man- 
nerism of one of the actors is almost welcome as a protest against 
the entire lack of individuality of most of his fellows. It is next 
to impossible to remember them; they tell the story, and nothing 
more—the very thing which (as I have often remarked to you) 
English actors are hardly ever content to do. Here, however, is 
self-effacement, if you like; and the star-uctor is conspicuously 
absent; and yet the people laugh ! 

At the Criterion I am bouad to say it was not the play of 
the evening that one thought most of, nor its author. The bill did 
mention one “C, Vernon ””—which has somehow a pseudonymous 
flavour—and the acute critic who signs himself Spectator has 
found in C. Vernon’s work the characteristics of Labiche; but one 
certainly felt much like the young lady quoted by Mr. H. A. 
Jones, who never thought that plays had authors till she met him. 
(What a revelation that must have been! One can imagine the 
Master unveiling—perhaps over a strawberry ice, it may be after the 
mazy waltz !) 

In that lovely little golden theatre in Piccadilly one does almost 
feel as if one did not need an author at all—actors, by the way, gene- 
rally feel like that, and are quite willing to supply the dialogue, at 
least, of their plays, “ extempore and gratis.” But if Mr. Wynd- 
ham would only come on to the stage and rattle on a bit—* out of 
his own head,” you know—and Miss Mary Moore look delicious in 
a Directoire costume, it would be quite enough. Especially as Mr. 
B. Solomon’s band plays very prettily the sweet tuneful music of 
forty years ago, which is now—in halls and places where they 
make music ouly—held to be so out of date. J think, Mr. 
Fieldmouse (and I believe that you will agree with me) that we owe 
a great deal to the theatre-conductors, who keep us in mind of the 
grace of Auber, the passion of that wonderful, incomparable 
Verdi. Between the acts of such a play as “The Profligate” 
what music could be more in keeping, could more attune our 
minds to the author’s pathos and romance than an overture of 
Verdi’s—if only it were played with some sympathy, some imagi- 
nation ? 

The reason that “ The Profligate’”’ comes to my mind just now 
is that “ Sowing and Reaping ” might have been another “ Pro- 
fligate,” had but Mr. Pinero written it and not Labiche—for 
Spectator’s guess is too brilliant not to be right. As it stands, the 
play is a two-act farce, singularly conventional and old-fashioned, 
yet shot through with suggestions of tragedy—real modern 
tragedy, such as Ibsen and the finest of the Frenchmen sometimes 
give us.. That these deeper touches are due in great measure to 
the acting of Mr. Wyndham only increases our regret—for it shows 
us an actor wasted as well as a play; and a school of original 
modern English drama at the Criterion would be welcome indeed. 

As it is, there is not much in the play. It is a kind of farce, 
whose farcicalities jar upon one; a true romance, constantly in- 
terrupted by bursts of horseplay. The piece does not exactly drag, 
for the author, in spite of his old-fashioned conventionalities, had 
the knowledge of playmaking—which is perhaps old-fashioned too 
—and kept his story moving; but it is empty and unreal. The 


acting is good—Mr. Giddens is as careful and earnest as ever, and 
Mr. Blakeley as quaint ; while Mr. Valentine has a scene of real 
humour, Miss Victor is of course broad and effective, and Miss 
Mary Moore and Miss Leyshon (who improves) do all that can 
be done with two tiny parts. 

But the play is Mr. Wyndham; and one might be inclined to 
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say—on the theory that the author can be dispensed with—“a 
good thing too.” He has never, perhaps, had a character more 
thoroughly after his own heart than this gay and irresistible 
wooer of married women who finds, when he is married himself, 
how his pleasant vices revive to scourge him—how his whole 
existence is haunted by the fear of men like his old self, vowed 
to ruin his happy home. Here indeed is matter for a play, and a 
fine one ; but—does it not perhaps seem, this once, as though Mr. 
Jones’s contention were just, and an author were needed to 
write it ? 

I pause for no reply. Iam sure, my dear Sir, that you, at least, 


agree with your confident 
Mus 1n URBE. 








WHY MISS MARY ANDERSON RETIRED. 
—— 


Good wishes from thousands of people, strangers as well as friends, will 
follow Mary Anderson, now Mrs. de Navarro, as she goes to France and 
Italy for her honeymoon. With the native modesty and good taste 
that distinguish her, she avoided the trappings, the pomp, and the 
ceremony of a fashionable wedding, and went to the altar sweetly 
and simply, like the sensible woman that she is. It is true that 
step-papa Griffin sighed regretfully over the absence of fuss and 
feathers, but those that know Mary Anderson’s character will ap- 
preciate her preference. It is said that the bride regards the artistic 
eminence from which she has just voluntarily withdrawn herself without a 
shadow of regret. Think of it! A woman young, beautiful, famous and 
commanding a supreme position among English-speaking actresses—gives 
it all up, turns her back on a present that is full of distinction and a future 
certain of richer honours and emoluments, and eagerly embraces the calm 
promise of domestic life. What are the reasons? The question may be 
asked without impertinence. The first reason, of course, is that she loves 
the man she has married, and she believes that happiness lies only 
in the union of their hearts and lives. But this union per se need 
not have interrupted or ended her public career. No; she might have 
wedded and continued to sway the sceptre of sovereignty she held. Do 
you know what it was, then? Nothing more or less than the gross persecu- 
tions, the vulgarity, the brutal indecency of an unworthy element of the 
American press. These vile gadflies have driven the queen of the stage 
into retirement, disgusted with the drawbacks of fame; unwilling and 
physically unable longer to pay the penalty of publicity which is inevitable 
in these days of sensational journalism.—‘‘ New York Dramatic Mirror.’ 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
——_——_ 

The actor-manager controversy flourishes gaily in the “Fortnightly 
Review,” which gave it birth. Mr. Tree has little to add to his original 
argument, but Mr. H. A. Jones writes an admirable article, of which the 
newspaper notices have given an inadequate and somewhat unfair 
idea. A line or two which has been quoted has had, when so detached, 
something of a querulous sound; but the article as a whole is full 
of cheery and manly common sense. Nor has its high literary quality 
been duly noticed; for this article proves at least that on questions 
of style Mr. Jones is better qualified to judge than nine-tentbs, 
or ninety-nine hundredths, of the critics of the modern drama. Few 
articles in the magazines of to-day are written in prose so nervous, rhyth- 
mical, and simple. ' 


* * 
* 


All plays of which the mainspring is a secret foolishly kept are silly. 
* Tilusion ”’—by M. Pierre Leclercq, produced at a Strand matinée on the 
3rd instant—is a play whose mainspring is a secret foolishly kept. There- 
fore, several strong and dramatic scenes and a good deal of telling dialogue 
are thrown away ; and this is a pity, for “Illusion” is far above the matinée 
average, and was well rehearsed and well acted. Mr. W. H. Vernon gave 
a particularly effective character-sketch, and Miss Rose Leclercq struggled 
nobly. with’ an immense amount of talk. The matinée-giver, too, Miss 
Marion Lea, showed decided improvement. Mr. Lewis Waller had an 
impossible part, but Mr. Ivan Watson made a hit as an impulsive foreigner. 


% 





There is an ingenious innovation at the Criterion. Hitherto it has been 
the custom to play an overture or other piece of music between the acts, 
and when it was finished to raise the curtain—sometimes after an awkward 
pause—either to the accompaniment of a few bars of “ opening music” or 
in silence. Now, however, the curtain rises during the last few bars of the 
overture itself ; and if there are any characters on the stage at the moment 
they have to wait till Mr. Solomon has quite finished before they begin to 
say their say. 

** 

Another decided novelty is the printing of the programme in reversed 
order. Instead of finding “The Wall of China at 8, followed by 
Delicate Ground at 8.30, concluding with Sowing and Reaping at 9.20,” 
we read “Sowing and Reaping at 9.20, preceded by Delicate Ground 
at 8.30, commencing with The Wall of China at 8.” There is nothing like 
originality, though the Criterion authors did not think so—for if we are 
not much mistaken Messrs. Charles Dance, Arthur Matthison, and C. 
Vernon (whose names alone appear on the playbill) owed the greater 
part of their ideas to certain Frenchmen, who are dead and (therefore) 
forgotten. 

“> 

It is with deep regret that we hear of Mrs. Bernard Beere’s severe and 
continued illness. This magnificent actress would seem never to have 
really recovered from the attack of influenza which interrupted her perfor- 
mance of “ La Tosca” last winter—and after which she returned to her 
work, there can be no doubt, very much too early. 

** 

To-night (Saturday) sees the end of a highly successful season at the 
Haymarket—certainly the most successful that Mr. Tree has yet had, Two 
plays have been found enough to fill the theatrical year at this famous 
house, and the attraction of the later of these—‘‘ A Village Priest ’’—is by 
no means yet exhausted. The Haymarket Company will go for a long 
provincial tour before they resume work in London, playing “A Village 


Priest,” “A Man’s Shadow,” and “ The Red Lamp ’’--three strong dramas, - 


now the staple entertainment at the Haymarket, vice comedy, gone to 


smaller houses. 
+ * 
« Kit Marlowe ” is to be promoted to the night-bill at the St. James’s on 
Monday next, with Mr. Bourchier and Miss Annie Irish in their original 


characters, and Messrs. H. Pagden and Gilbert Farquhar also in the cast. 


* * 
* 


The last week of Madame Bernhardt at Her Majesty’s has been made up 
of four performances of “ La Tosca”’—two on one day, a tremendous task 
for an actress who is still almost an invalid—one of “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” 
and one of “La Dame aux Camélias.”’ The luckless Marguerite, in this 
play, is one of the truest and most touching things the great actress does— 
entirely French, but entirely graceful, simple, and sympathetic. Curiously 
enough, by the way, the last matinée of “Jeanne d’Arc”’—last Saturday 
afternoon—drew a house crammed to the ceiling. 

* % 
* 

An American actor—or an actor who has made his name in America—is 
to appear at the Gaiety in a new American play on Monday week. The 
actor’s name is Nat Goodwin, the play’s “The Gold Mine,” and its 
authors Brander Matthews and G. H. Jessop. The Gaiety company 
proper—that is the technical way of putting it—will finish the successful 
run of “Ruy Blas” on the Saturday before. This burlesque had reached 
the honours of a Second Edition—whatever that may be. 

* * 
* 

“The Green Bushes” have once more ceased to bloom, and the Adelphi 
closes till the beginning of August. Then we shall see the modern Irish 
drama, which Messrs. Sims and Buchanan are said to be writing and re- 
hearsing simultaneously. ap 

* 

Mr. Buchanan also produces to-night (Saturday), at the Lyric Theatre, a 
dramatic version of Miss Rhoda Broughton’s “ Nancy ””—‘ Sweet Nancy,” 
he calls it—in which, besides Miss Jay and others of the present Lyric 
Company, Mr. Henry Neville, and Miss Annie Hughes are to appear. (So 
she has not retired, after all! Excellent “ business,’ i’ faith). A new 
comedietta, “An Old Maid’s Wooing,” is to take the place of Mr. Alec 
Nelson’s charming “ By the Sea.” 

*# 
» 

Last nights of “New Lamps for Old.” Look out for “The Judge” 

—another dramatico-legal luminary ! 
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Mr. Thomas Thorne renews this summer the lease of the theatre he has 
managed—or co-managed—on the whole with such immense success for 
close upon twenty years. The conspicuous triumphs of the Vaudeville 
have been, of course, “ Our Boys’ (unequalled in its run), the “Two 
Roses,” the “ School for Scandal,’’ and others of the old comedies, and Mr. 
Buchanan’s versions of classic English novels. One can but wish for the 
renovated theatre of the near future a continuance of the successes of the 
past. 

Last Monday the conférence of Mdme. Thénard was a chatty discussion of 
the Russian and Scandinavian dramas of the day, with which the Thédtre 
Libre is gradually making Paris acquainted. 


* * 
x 


Tuesday afternoon beheld a somewhat mixed programme at Princes’ 
Hall. First of all, Mrs. Cady Stanton made a speech on Woman Suffrage— 
and a most capital speech, too—in very choice American. Then Mr. Her- 
mann Vezin recited “The Elfin King ”’—of which, to tell the candid truth, 
we are just the least bit tired; but Mr. Vezin made amends nobly after- 
wards by his performance of Macbeth, in scenes from the First and 
Second Acts, and by recitations lighter and stronger than the Goethe- 
Martin poem. Then there was some very good music, by Madame Belle Cole, 
Miss Agnes Larkcom, Mr. Leo Stern, and Signor Carlo Ducci, interspered 
with a quartette of recitations by Miss Romola Tynte and one by Miss 
Laura Johnson. Miss Tynte is a recitress—if the expression is allowable, 
which it is not—with a good deal of variety and a good deal of intelligence, 
nor does she lack her moment of intensity now and again. She has, how- 
ever, the fault of not making herself always audible; though it must be 
owned certain persons apparently in authority made hearing very difficult 
last Tuesday—one lady in particular was constantly trotting round, and 
held quite a levée during one of Mr. Vezin’s recitations. The performer 
who suffered least from these interruptions was Miss Laura Johnson, who 
has the fortitude of youth and a voice of exceptional power—nor is, one is 
glad to note, her power a vigour of voice only. There was the true dramatic 
ring in her performance of Dickens’s Jo; it showed real fire, real pathos, 
and already a very considerable stage-skill. Miss Johnson’s comedy is not 
so strong as her tragedy; but why should itbe? Did not Kean himself fail 
as Abel Drugger ? 

+” 

In the drama _in Italy some activity is just now displayed. In Florence, 
Goldoni’s “ La Casa Nuova’”’ was received with applause ; in Rome, “Dora” 
(the play known in England as “ Diplomacy,’’ I think) is still popular ; and 
in Milan the chief attraction is the clever company who perform in 
Milanese dialect at their “ Teatro Milanese,” with the famous Ferravilla at 
their head. Zola’s “La béte humaine,” performed in Italian, has also 
been a success. The Maestro Bossi (professor of the hapless Conservatoire), 
composer of the music of “ Il Veggente’”’ (the Seer), lately put on the stage 
at the Dal Verme Theatre in Milan, has had to withdraw the work, as it 
was considered objectionable, the objection being to the figure of Jesus 
Christ on the stage. 

** 

We come from assisting, Tuesday evening—Dear me! we have heard 
so much French, original and adapted, lately, that it is very hard to write 
good English; but we will try. We mean we were present at the enter- 
tainment given on Tuesday evening in the pretty theatre of the Lyric 
Club by Madame Thénard. It was a very pleasant variation on the 
ordinary soirée, for there was not too much of anything, either 
music or recitation. The lady gave a very amusing monologue, 
“Une femme 4 la wmer,” with great piquancy; and with 
M. de Mey:a little comedy, entitled “ L’écran bleu,’ wherein the gentle- 
man wanted to propose, but the lady would not let him. But he did it 
through the agency of the alphabet and an embroidered door-mat, or some 
other mysterious article of feminine apparel. If anyone does not under- 
stand this, it is his own fault; he ought to have been there. He would 
have been greatly amused—we were. Moreover, Miss Carlotta Elliott 
sang, and Mr. Wolff fiddled, and Mr. Hollman played on the ’cello, so 
that everybody had-a generally good time, and blessed the nume of 
Madame Thénard accordingly. 

** 

Of the Daly Company in Shakespeare we hope to speak more fully next 

week, when “ As You Like It” will also have been seen. Of Tuesday’s 


performance of the more familiar “ Taming of the Shrew” we need for the 





moment only say that Miss Ada Rehan’s magnificent Katherine, Mr. 
Drew’s singularly skilful and intelligent Petruchio, and the lovely setting 
of the last act—in a scene worthy of Paul Veronese, and indeed very like 
him !—were received with all and something more than the old enthu- 
siasm. Even Bow-street in an uproar cannot spoil the welcome of our 
American brothers in art. 








BECKMESSER AT COVENT GARDEN. 
sensi Piatt 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Dear Sir: The performance of the “ Meistersinger ” at Covent Garden 
has met with such a chorus of approbation from musical critics that I 
hesitate to strike a note out of harmony with the praise of people more 
competent than myself. But last Wednesday the crowd was so great, and 
Beckmesser’s acting was so much applauded, that I fear that on a future 
occasion the latter may be tempted to repeat or even aggravate offences 
which he committed against Wagner’s musical and artistic principles. 
His main offences were two. First, when, in that portion of the 
third act which is dedicated to his squeals and squirms the musical 
phrase denoting “ Walther the Knight” breaks in—he goes to 
the window and kisses his hand. “ Ye heavens alive,’ thought I, 
on seeing this—“ was Wagner a born idiot?” But on returning home I con- 
sulted my score, and found that the stage direction was that he should 
make a gesture of defiance. Let Beckmesser never again substitute the 
sweet for the strong in this absurd fashion! He is making a fool of Wagner. 
The second offence was worse. Act 2 ends, as most lovers of the ** Meister- 
singer ’’ are aware, with the dying away of the echoes of the uproar—in the 
midst of the vanishing sounds a full moon shines forth, and the music 
strikes up the love melody consecrated to Eva in her interview with Hans 
Sachs in Act III., “ As the moon disperses this noisy rabble so pure Love 
hushes to rest all discord.” What was my amazement in witnessing the 
play last Wednesday when, instead of the moon, out came Beck- 
messer. My first thought was that the management had taken a 
hint from Peter Quince: ‘‘ One must come in with a bush of thorns and a 
lantern and say he comes to disfigure or to present the person of moon- 
shine.”’ But no: Beckmesser began to hop, caper, and writhe—the music 
all the while growing more and more distant and solemn, just like the 
music at the close of the first act. Musical people need not be reminded 
that on Wagner’s stage Beckmesser never appears without the music 
becoming fussy, conceited, querulous, or pretentious. I can only say that 
the scene at Covent Garden struck me as more hopelessly undramatic and 
mal @ propos than anything in the French or [talian operas—than even 
Mephistopheles playing confessor to Gounod’s (not Goethe’s) Margaret, or 
the heavy father of Verdi’s La Traviata, or the ballet-dance in the Puritan 
camp of Meyerbeer’s “ Prophet.”” But for this hopeless incompatibility of 
music and acting Wagner was not to blame. 
amend your ways.” 


Again I say, “ Beckmesser ! 


Yours truly, 
J. D. Roars. 
6, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 





MARRIAGE OF MR. CHARLES MANNERS AND 
MISS FANNY MOODY. 
ee ees 

On Saturday, July Sth, at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, was 
celebrated, by special license, the marriage of Mr. Southcote Mansergh 
(known in the musical profession as Mr. Charles Manners), fourth son of 
Colonel J. C. Mansergh (late R.H. Artillery) and Miss Fanny Moody, 
third daughter of the late Mr. J. Hawke Moody, of Redruth, Cornwall. 
The bride wore a lovely dress of rich brocaded satin, trimmed with chiffon 
and silver, with sprays of orange blossom in her hair and on her dress and 
tulle veil, fastened with a large diamond crescent, the gift of the bride- 
groom. She carried an exquisite posy of orange-blossoms the gift of the 
“best man,’ Captain R. St. George Mansergh, brother of the bridegroom. 
The bridesmaids, three in number, sisters of the bride, Miss Lily, 
Mabel, and Hilda Moody, wore dresses of white nun’s veiling, trimmed 
with white Liberty silk and hats to match. Each carriéd posies of 
white roses tied with white ribbon, and wore a gold watch and 
bangle, the gift of the bridegroom. The bride was given away by 
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Sir Morell Mackenzie. There was a full choral service, and the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, M.A., of St. James’s Church, Westmoreland-street, and 
Rev. W. E. B. Barter, Curate of St. George’s, officiated. The breakfast was 
given at Lady Morell Mackenzie’s, 19, Harley-street. Amongst those 
invited were the Bishop of Gloucester and Mrs. Ellicot, Mr. and Lady 
Anne Campbell, Sir William and Lady Vavasour, Colonel and Mrs. 
Mansergh, Colonel and Mrs. J. C. Mansergh, Rev. H. R. and Mrs. 
Haweis, Captain and Mrs. H. C. Mansergh, Major and Mrs. W. Mansergh, 
General and Mrs. Loftus Steele, Madame Albani, Miss Lowe, General and 
Mrs. Martin, Miss Fyffe Duff, Mr. Bond, M.P., and Mrs. Bond, Sir John 
Hassard, Mr. and Mrs. William Ganz, W. Bourke, M.D., Dr. Brodie, Rev. 
Chapman (uncle of the bride), &c., &&. The bride’s travelling dress was 
dark green cloth, beautifully embroidered with gold, with hat to match. 
The happy pair left for Paris, en route for Mont Dore, Italy, Malta, &c., 
where they will spend the honeymoon, returning about the middle of 
August. 





MUSIC IN SOCIETY. 
——__——_—- 
Everyone was glad that Madame Waddington was sufficiently recovered 


“_ from the effects of her accident to appear at the magnificent reception 


given by her and the French Ambassador to the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh at the French Embassy on Tuesday night. Madame Wad- 
dington was, indeed, obliged to ask Madame de Staal, wife of the Russian 
Ambassador, to act as hostess for her at the dinner party which preceded 
the evening reception, as the fatigue of both entertainments would have 
been too much; but the whole evening was one of the most brilliant 
of the season. Besides most of the members of the Corps Diplomatique 
many political and Society leaders and a numbey of beauties were present, the 
Duchess of Leinster being among them. Besides the Royalties there 
were the Prince and Princess Malcom Khan, the Dukes and Duchesses of 
Roxburghe, Buccleuch, and St. Albans, Lady Salisbury and her daughter: 
the Dowager Lady Londonderry, Lady Bath and the Ladies Thynne, Lord 
and Lady Lathom, Lord and Lady Wharncliffe, Lady Tavistock, Lord and 
Lady Granville, Lady Brownlow, Sir A. Sullivan, Lady Wantage, ahd whole 
hosts of other well-known Society people. Some first-rate instrumental 
music was played in the course of the evening—on the violin by the 
popular and welcome M. Johannes Wolff, and on the violoncello by that 
finished artist M. Hollman, and a novelty in the shape of a clever French 
recitation was given by Madame Thénard, and accompanied and illus- 
trated on the pianoforte by the well-known French composer M. Thomé— 
this performance was immensely liked and was thoroughly successful. 
The fine salons of. the Embassy were of course all thrown open for the 
evening reception and well filled, though not at any time crowded to suffo- 
cation. 
** 

A “Music” of the gorgeous and sumptuous kind was given on the 2nd 
by the Misses Goldsmid, sisters of Sir Julian Goldsmid, in their fine house 
in Portman-square. The magnificent reception rooms, which lead into each 
other, were all thrown open and beautifully decorated. Roses and nothing 
but roses everywhere, bunches of them hanging in the hall, trees of them 
standing on the supper table (where a perfectly princely banquet was 
served), masses of fine cut roses all round tie rooms—it was a veritable 
feast of roses and song. The music was given in the ball room, and con- 
sisted of bright pieces well played by Prince’s Band, from the works 
of Gounod, Lachner, Massenet, Strauss, and Sullivan, and a number of 
French and English songs and duets sung by that clever ccuple Mr.-and 
Mrs. Oudin, who are very popular in London drawing-rooms just now. 
Their programme included Clay’s pretty song, “I'll sing thee songs of 
Araby,” “O that we two were Maying,” Hervé’s charming “Au Mois 
d’Avril,” a song composed by Mr. Oudin himself, Tosti’s “ Serenata,’’ 
which is always well received, perhaps a little because it is now so well 
known, the same composer’s pretty duet “Allons Voir,” a song of 
Massenet’s, one by Holmes, and a duet called “ Constancy,” composed by Mr. 
Oudin. A bright performance of the “ Kaiser Waltz,” by Strauss, brought 
this very pleasant music to aclose. The audience was enormous, and the 
display of diamonds quite wonderful. 


* * 
* 


Another large musical At Home was held on the same evening by Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Walter in Queen’s Gate-terrace, when a number of different 
artists contributed to the entertainment. Among these were the new 





violinist, M. Emile de Mlymarski, who played solos on the violin 
with great skill, M. Paderewski, now a great favourite, who played 
Beethoven, Chopin, Rubinstein (the lovely Barcarolle), Liszt’s mar- 
vellous Rhapsodie No. 12, and his own well known and charming 
“Minuet.” The singers were Miss Eleanor Rees, who sang solos, 
and, with Mr. Orlandc Harley, Tosti’s “Venetian Love Song” and “A 
Summer Night” by Goring 'Thomas—Mr. Plunket Greene, whose fresh 
and charming voice was much liked in Brahms’ two beautiful songs, “ My 
Love’s an Arbutus” and “Feldeinsamkeit,” and in an old ditty, “ Auld 
Docther Mac’’—and Madame Valleria, who gave Schumann’s splendid 
“ Widmung ” in good style, besides ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen”’ and a song 
by Thomas. Mr. 0. Harley sang Schubert’s “Serenade” and Sullivan’s 
“Distant Shore.’ So that nothing was lacking to make the programme 
varied and interesting. The Acadeniy soirée and various other large 
entertainments which took place on the same evening somewhat reduced 


| the‘ crowd” at Mrs. Walter’s, which, however, was quite large enough to 


mak’ the evening what is called a decided “ success.” — 
; v *,* 

On Wednesday, 9th inst., Mr. Edward Lawson entertained his guests 
with a most delightful concert, in which Madame Melba, Madame Patey, 
MM: Edward de Reszke, Lloyd, Hollman and Wolff took part. The 
company included the Duke of Teck, Lady Conyers, Lady Hothfield, the 
Duke of Abercorn, Mrs. Bischoffsheim, Mrs. George Lewis, and many others. 
The artists were ably accompanied on the piano by Mr. Ganz, who arranged 
the concert. 

* + 

A -large and very distinguished company assembled at Mr. Howard 
Morley’s in Grosvenor-street on the evening of the 4th, when Miss Carrie 
Pringle, the only singer, made another conspicuous success by her fine 
rendering of songs by Grieg, Spohr, and other composers. 








CONCERTS, &c. 


——_p———. 
LONDON AND SUBURBAN. 


*,* Concert-givers are requested to notice thai, owing to the heavy 
demands made on the staff during the season, no concerts 
can be noticed unless tickets are sent to the Editor of the 
Musica Wor tp (396, Strand) at least four days in advance 
of the advertised date. 





Not the least interesting feature of the last Richter concert was cer- 
tainly the noble “ Faust” overture of Wagner,a work which demands 
much wider recognition than it seems to receive, on account of the 
masterly control shown by Wagner not only over effects but over him- 
self. It was magnificently played, and was followed by two equally 
notable examples of the vocalart. The first was Mr. Henschel’s expressive 
and pathetic setting of Byron’s poem, “Oh, weep for those that wept by 
Babel’s stream,” very finely sung by Mr. Andrew Black ang the composer ; 
the second, Liszt’s “‘ Loreley ’? which Mrs. Henschel surely sings better 
than anything and better than anybody. Why could not Liszt be always 
as beautiful as in this song? ‘These performances, in turn, were rivalled 
by a superb rendering by Mr. and Mrs. Henschel of the duet from 

, Act II. of “ Die Meistersinger,” preceded by Sach’s monologue, “‘ Wie duftet 
doch der Flieder.”” The lady especially sang the music of Eva with 


‘the most delightfully coquettish reserve, making one long to hear 


“her in the part onthe stage. Then we have to record a splendid perfor- 
mance of the selection from the “ Nibelung’s Ring ”—which may be best 
described in the words of an Irish gentleman as a “ subtly woven mosaic.” 
And this concert—which, it will have been gathered, was of unusual 
interest—concluded with Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony in G. Concerning 
it, we are compelled to differ for once from that usually safe guide, 
«C, A. B.,” who asserts in the programme-book that the peculiarities in 
form of the first movement at least demands some explanation for those 
who hear it for the first time. Au contraire—the music is so tuneful that 
in spite of its four principal subjects it is hard to believe that any diffi- 
culties could present themselves. The earlier movements, with their 
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delightful freshness, vigour, and spontaneity, are scarcely equalled, per- 
haps, by the last two, whose themes seem of less depth when contrasted with 
their predecessors; but at any rate, the Symphony abounds in beauties ; 
and none of these remain unrevealed by Monday’s performance. 


* * 
* 


To the imaginative ear the note of pathos was not wanting from the 
concert which Mr. Isidore de Lara gave on Thursday of last week in 
St. James’s Hall. For Mr. de Lara has made his reputation as a composer 
and singer of intense and utterly utter love-ditties, whereby he has made 
himself adored of duchesses and other mighty folk who know not art; but 
Mr. de Lara grew a-weary of this kind of thing, and made the laudable 
resolution of forsaking the paths of sickly musical estheticism—we use the 
word in its narrow sense—and of devoting his undoubted talents to 
worthier ends. So he wrote an oratorio, using for his libretto Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s “ Light of Asia;” and then he went to Paris to study singing 


under Maurel. Both actions were good in their intention; last week 


an audience was invited to say whether they were equally good in 
result. This was where the note of pathos was perceptible. Art 
could fairly be imagined as stretching out her arms td the erring but 
repentant musician; he, non sine lacrimis, fell enfolded in her generous 
embrace. The touching spectacle was beheld by a brilliant audience, which 
included ourselves. Seriously, however, it was a gratifying occasion. 
There has never been any doubt that Mr. de Lara was a man of ability ; 
the only doubt was whether he had not given himself over so completely 
to insincerity that.he could not free himself again. We are glad to 
record that indications were not wanting of his emancipation. We 
shall not attempt to offer a final verdict on his claims now made 
to rank as a serious composer and singer. For the fragments pre- 
sented from “The Light of Asia’? were t20 incomplete to justify 
any more definite pronouncement than this—that the composer has 
attempted very successfully to lay on local colour ‘with a free hand, 
achieving thereby a degree of sensuous charm, melodic and harmonic, fit 
for an Oriental poem. We shall, at any rate, be glad to hear the work in 
its entirety. As a dramatic singer we fear that Mr. de Largayill find 
success more difficult. In his rendering of the famous Credo from Verdi’s 
“Otello” he- showed an unaccustomed robustness of style and 
method, a degree of artistic intelligence, which are entitled 
to high praise ; but he was handicapped by the - comparative 
smallness of his voice. At any rate, Mr. de Lara sang like an artist— 
which is more than he did before ; and if he continues to improve in this 
direction he need not fear that his past sins will be remembered against 
him. There is room for him in the artist-band. It need only be added 
that with the able assistance of Miss Ella Russell and Miss Grace Damian, 
and of a small orchestra, some excerpts from Mr. Mancinelli’s ‘Isaias ”’ 
were presented, the composer conducting ; that Miss Damian gave a highly 
dramatic rendering of the air “ Ah! mio figliuol,”’ from “ Le Prophéte ;” 
that Madame Belle Cole sang in admirable style the concert-giver’s song, 
“How will it be?”’; and that M. Nachez, Mr. Lawrence Kellie, and M. 
Hollman performed with accustomed success. 
bag 

The Amateur Choral and Orchestral Society which Mr, J. H. Bonawitz 
has established gave its first concert on Saturday afternoon in Princes’ 
Hall, when a programme was presented which consisted largely of that 
gentleman’s music. The most noteworthy feature was his “ Stabat Mater,” 
which was then heard for the first time in public. The setting is rather 
dramatic than ecclesiastical in colour, but will not for that prove less accept- 
able to the numerous choral societies which are constantly anxious to light 
upon a piece that while offering no insurmountable difficulties is yet 
melodious and attractive. The ‘‘ Stabat Mater’ is also effectively orches- 
trated, and bears everywhere the impress of earnest and thoughtful 
scholarship. It was fairly well performed, though a number of the choir 
were absent, and the band in consequence distinguished themselves most 
honourably. The first part of the programme contained Beethoven’s 
“Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” which was well given, Mendelssohn’s 
“ Ruy Blas” overture, and an Introduction and Scherzo, which clever and 
striking work was played by its composer and his orchestra with due 
effect. Prior to the commencement of the “ Stabat Mater’ Mr. Hahn 
played an organ solo of his own compdsition—chiefly to give Mr. Bonawitz 
a rest after his solo. Divers critics have imagined that this was part of 
the work, but it was not. It may be added that the audience included 
the Princess Frederica of Hanover. 


\ 





The Royal College of Music concert on the evening of Thursday, the 3rd, 
contained no works of any coucerted kind, unless we count as such 
Schumann’s “ Abendlied,” arranged for violin and organ, the melody of 
which was played by Miss Donkersley with really admirable tone and 
expression. Schumann also furnished the next item, the “ Three 
Romances,” Op. 28, for piano, very nicely played by Miss Mary Cracroft. 
The other piano solos, pieces of Jensen, Schubert, and Beethoven (Sonata, 
Op. 54), played respectively by Misses L. Heath, Ethel Hitchcock, and 
Jeanne Bretey, were not quite up to this level; but an apology was made 
for the last-named young lady, who only played to compensate for the 
absence of Mr. Wallace Sutcliffe, and acquitted herself bravely. Miss 
Pattie Hughes, who seems to have in her the making of a really good 
singer, was deservedly applauded for her rendering of Sullivan’s “ Ever,” 
and Mr. W. White exhibited 4 very promising tenor voice in Thomas’s 
air, “ Farewell, Mignon.’”’ Miss Charlotte Russell was not quite so satis- 
factory in two of Mendelssohn’s songs. 

* * 
* 

An interesting feature of the concert given by Misses Adela Vernon and 
Miss Gabrielle Vaillant at Steinway Hall on Saturday afternoon, July 5th, 
was the production of Dvorak’s Sestett in A, Op. 48, of which a satisfactory 
account was giveu by Miss Vaillant, with the assistance of Messrs. Szcze- 
panowski, Roberts, Walenn, Whitehouse, and Bowman. The second move- 
ment (Dumka) with its quaint and curiously accented subject was parti- 
cularly well played, but the work, which occupies over three-quarters of an 
hour, is too lengthy for an ordinary matinée, and was received very coldly. 
Neither did the audience seem to care for Nos. 1, 3 and 5 of the Brahms 
Gipsy songs, which were excellently sung by Misses Vernon and Meason, 
Messrs. Lane and Beckley. Mlle. Vaillant herself gave a careful and con- 
scientious rendering of Vieuxtemps’ ‘‘ Reverie.”” Miss Vernon was recalled 
after two songs by Schumann, and also contributed songs by Carl 
Reinecke, with a Violin obbligato played with taste by Miss Vaillant; and 
Miss Janson was recalled twice for her intelligent rendering of some songs 
by Hugo Beyer, accompanied by the composer. Miss Helen Meason, Miss 
Hufeland, Mr. Bernard Lane and Mr. Sydney Beckley also appeared during 
the afternoon. 

6,8 

es Amy Sherwin, the young Australian soprano, whose successes 
in London a few years ago were followed by still greater successes in 
the course of the extended colonial tour from which she has just 
returned, gave, with M. de Mlynarske, a concert in the Princes’ 
Hall on Monday afternoon. An unfortunate illness had prevented 
her from fulfilling various engagements last week, and its effects were 
still, to some small extent, obvious at her concert. They were not 
sufficient, however, to conceal the advances which Miss Sherwin has 
made in her art. Experience has taught her a broader style, a more nearly 
perfect method, and time has robbed her voice of none of its charm, 
but rather added to it. This is equivalent to saying that she is to 
be credited with engaging and most artistic performances of David’s 
“Couplets du Mysoli,” the flute obbligato being excellently played by Mr. 
Radcliff ; two songs by Brahms, and a graceful ballad, “I love thee so,” 
composed for her by Sir William Robinson, for each of which she was 
accorded much applause. A large share in the programme was taken by 
M. de Mlynarski, the new Russian violinist, who played solos by Ries, 
Wieniawski, and Statkowski with considerable breadth and refinement ; 
and, further, joined Herr Bast (’cello) and M. Ernest Denhof in a perform- 
ance of some movements from a Rubinstein trio. These two gentle- 
men also contributed solos on their respective instruments, and the 
accompaniments were excellently played by MM. George Clutsam and De 
Jozéfowicz. 

#** 

Mdlle. Jane de Vigne gave a very successful concert on Monday after- 
noon in Lady Goldsmid’s beautiful house. The concert-giver naturally 
received a large share of applause for her performances, which included 
the Habafera from “ Carmen,”’ Venzano’s popular waltz, “ A l’espoir,” and 
duets with Signor Carpi. Mdlle. de Vigne, it is almost superfluous to explain, 
possesses a clear and resonant mezzo soprano voice; her method is admirable, 
her expression varied and refined—qualities sufficiently valuable to make 
one wish that their possessor were heard oftener in London. Almost iden- 
tical praise must be accorded to Miss Marguerite Serruys, who gave Liszt’s 
“‘ Mignon’s Lied”’ in admirably artistic style, achieving thereby one of the 
most notable successes of the concert. Miss Marie Titiens, who continues 
to improve steadily both in’ voice and manner, sang “O luce di quest” 
anima ” excellently ; and Signor Carpi, in addition to a vigorous rendering 
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of the Toreador’s song from “Carmen,” gave a couple of Spanish songs 
with great and characteristic humour. Mr. Harry Williams sang Denza’s 
“ Marguerite’ with taste and effect, and the violin solos of Mdlle. Thérése 
Castellan were played with breadth and artistic finish. Recitations were 
piquantly given by Mdlle. Arbel, who also played a pianoforte solo in place 
of Sefior Albeniz, who, it was announced, had been summoned to Madrid, an 
additional substitute being found in the person of Sig. Tito Mattei. The 
accompanists—Madame Serruys and Signor Gelli—did their work 
adroirably. ae 


co 


At the concert given at Steinway Hall on the evening of Monday, 
July 7th, and arranged by Mr. Malcolm Lawson, that gentleman was un- 
fortunately compelled to be absent, but his place as conductor of the 
“ Purcell” choir was adequately filled by Mr. Herbert Thorndike, under 
whose auspices the society acquitted itself very creditably. Mr. Thorn- 
dike also produced a marked impression by his spirited singing of 
“ Prince Ivan’s Song” (Allitsen), the latter portion of which he had 
to repeat. Mme. Antoinette Sterling sang “The Gift” (Behrend) and 
‘Home, dearie, home” (Molloy), being encored at each appearance ; 
and Miss Alice Gomez sang ‘“ Vieni che poi sereno,” and “Oh, loving 
heart, trust on,” greatly to the enjoyment of the audience. Two small 
violinists, Masters Deltmar and Otto Dressel, apparently about six and ten 
years old, played a duet “ Tyrolerweisen,” which was aclever performance 
for young children, and showed proofs of careful and conscientious teach- 
ing ; but such juvenile essays are, from their very nature, always unsatis- 
factory, and are equally undesirable both for the young executants and 
their hearers. Another regrettable selection was the choice of Sarasate’s 
“ Ziegeuneweise ” by Miss Clara Fisher, a young lady violinist, who got 
through her difficult task with a certain amount of credit, but was much 
overweighted with the technical difficulties of the composition. The 
Andante was played charmingly, but the final Presto was very far from 
what it should have been. Mr. Arthur Oswald, who took the place of Mr. 
W. Nichol, sang with much taste, and met with deserved appreciation. 
Miss Marie Howell also sang during the evening. 


* * 
* 


A concert of chamber music was given in Princes’ Hall on Wednesday 
evening by the students of Trinity College, who went through a programme 
which contained several items so exacting that it was little to be wondered 
at if the only praise to be awarded in some instances is that due to good 
intentions. Thus Mr. Felix Bulet was asked to play Liszt’s second Rhap- 
sodie—a task at present quite beyond his undoubted but undeveloped 
powers; and Miss E. C. Haynes was allowed by her teacher (we 
presume) to attempt a showy violin solo which only the art of 
a Wolff could make tolerable. It was a pity that she was not permitted 
to do her talents more justice. Nor is it possible to hold the College 
authorities guiltless in the matter of the vulgar arrangement by Grieg 
of Mozart’s Fantasia in C minor, which is certainly not a fit thing to set 
before pupils; it was, however, carefully played by the Misses Maynard 
and Crocker. It is pleasanter to turn to the well-written and interesting 
sestett for wind instruments and pianoforte by Frank Swinford, which was 
very well played by all the performers; and to the capital performance 
by the Misses Bowley, Finney, and E. T. Fox, and Messrs. 
Guy, Blandford, Sutton and Swinford, of the finale to the 
second act of “Le Nozzi di Figaro,” -who all sang with ease and 
spirit, the Susannah and Figaro being particularly good. Other per- 
formances worthy of note, as showing considerable promise, were those by 
Messrs. Clapton and Miss Shuttleworth of Schumann’s theme and varia- 
tions for two pianofortes; by Miss Maud Williams, who sings in firm and 
unaffected style, of a Rubinstein song; hy Mr. Wells Foote, of two violin 
pieces, which were given in very artistic fashion; by Miss Verey of two 
French songs; and by Miss Goldhawk of Chopin’s Ballade in A flat, who 
is to be specially commended for her legitimate and neat technique and 
adequate expression. Part-songs were given by the choir, under Mr. 
Sinclair Dunn; ard a pleasant feature was the recitation by Misses 
Bradshaw, Oldham, Weston, and Welman of a scene from “ King John.” 


* * 
* 


Miss Jeanne Douste had a numerous audience when, on Wednesday 
last, she gave a pianoforte recital at Princes’ Hall. The programme com- 
menced with Beethoven’s “ Waldstein ’’ Sonata, of which Mlle. Douste gave 
a poetic and singularly calm reading. An individual reading it certainly 
was, in which every point had evidently been carefully thought out. In 





smaller works by Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Chopin, and Pergolese-Szarvady 
similar characteristics were observable, added to neat execution and tender 
expression. Liszt’s difficult arrangement of the Mendelssohn's ‘“ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” music was much appreciated, the fairy passage 
(from the Overture) being given with much delicacy and lightness. Violin 
pieces were played by Mons. Réné Ortmans, accompanied by Miss Louise 
Douste. The violinist’s tone is not “ big,’ but his intonation is good, and 
he plays with much feeling. Three pianoforte duets played, without 
music, by the two sisters elicited justly warm applause. 


* * 
* 


The Countesses Augusta and Ernesta Ferrari d’Occhieppo gave a concert 
at Messrs Colland and Collards’ rooms on the 4th inst., when they were 
assisted by Miss Blanche Leigh, an elocutionist of pleasing presence and 
considerable dramatic power, and Signor Carlo Ducci, who played several 
pianoforte pieces in his usual finished style. The Signorine Ferrari brought 
forward several vocal pieces of much musical interest. Amongst them the 
duets, “ Alma Mia,” a remarkably dignified composition by Marco da 
Gagliano, who flourished in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
« L’été,” by the Abbé Clari (1715), and a quaint and exceedingly bright 
little pastorale entitled “ Shepherds,’ by Purcell. As soloists they were 
heard in “ variations on a Tyrolean theme ”’ by Hummel, the clever singing 
of which secured Signorina Augusta an encore; in “ La Zingarella” by 
Paisiello, and in Beethoven’s “ Inquesta tomba oscura,” the two latter pieces 
being admirably sung by Signorina Ernesta. In all these as well as in 
pieces by later composers, the sisters proved themselves accomplished 
vocalits and artists of much individuality. 


* * 
* 


The most important item of Messrs. Ludwig and Whitehouse’s fourth 
concert at Princes’ Hall on Tuesday evening last was Dvérak’s quintet in 
A (Op. 81), played by Messrs. Josef Ludwig, G. Collins, A. Gibson, and 
W. E. Whitehouse, the important pianoforte part being rendered with 
great spirit and artistic perception by Miss Fanny Davies. The ensemble 
of the strings lacked finish, but the highly characteristic second movement 
and the Scherzo were effectively rendered, and met with the appreciation 
usually accorded them. Miss Fanny Davies gave a model performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Andante and variations in E flat, for which she received 
an encore, a like honour being paid to Mr. Whitehouse after an extremely 
artistic and effective performance of Max Bruch’s clever setting of the 
Hebrew melody “ Kol Nidrei.” Mr. Josef Ludwig played the often-heard 
“ Adagio in F by Spohr, and after being twice recalled accepted an encore. 
Mr. Plunket Greene sang songs by Brahms, Rubinstein, Battison Haynes, 
and Stanford with highly commendable artistic expression and finish ; and 
Beethoven’s Quintet in C (Op 29) formed an effective finale to an interest- 
ing concert. 
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A musical and dramatic matinée was given on the 3rd inst. in St. James’s 
(Banqueting) Hall by Mrs. Baskcomb, who, to a long but interesting pro- 
gramme, contributed several effectively played pianoforte solos. It is 
impossible to record in detail the various performances which were given 
by—to name but a few—Miss Georgina Ganz, Miss Lena Little, Miss 
Eleanor Rees, Mr. Lionel Brough, and Mr. James Fernandez, and by Mrs. 
Alice Shaw, who whistled in most artistic fashion. Suffice it to say that 
the efforts of all were successful in winning the applause of the large and 


very fashionable audience. 
*,* 


Few charitable institutions are more deserving of support than St. John’s 
Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, and we were glad to see such a numerous 
audience at the Soirée Musicale given in aid of the funds of the Hospital 
on Monday evening at the Princes’ Hall. A large number of artists 
assisted in carrying out a lengthy programme, which, although not of the 
most eclectic description, was sufficiently amusing and interesting to keep 
the major part of the audience in their seats till nearly midnight. As all 
the performers gave their services the charity should benefit considerably. 





PROVINCIAL. 
——— 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


CHELTENHAM, JULY 2.—In connection with the Ladies’ College here an 
unusually interesting concert was recently given in the Great Hall, the 
proceeds of which are to be devoted to providing a memorial window in the 
hall. There are already two such windows, one of which is commemorative 
of Mrs. Lloyd, the mother of Mr. Edward Lloyd, and the first teacher of the 
pianoforte appointed at the College. Apart from the interest ex- 
cited by the object of the concert, additional value attached to 
it from the fact that Mr. Edward Lloyd took part, and sang 
three songs in his most finished style. It need not be said that the audi- 
ence, mindful of these associations, received the great tenor with enthu- 
siasm. Other artists assisting were Miss Olga Neruda, Miss Winifred 
Robinson, Frl. Kruse, Miss K. Winifred Payne, Miss Annie Lea, Miss 
Hausser, Miss Flecker, Frl. Dagge, Mr. H. Rogers, Herr von Praag, Mr. 
Whishaw, and Mr. Prior, whose efforts all met with success and apprecia- 
tion. It is understood that a substantial sum was raised. 
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CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHESILTON Roap, Fuiuam, S.W. 





Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L. Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 
Production, 

70, Park Roap, Haverstock Hit, N.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE Park TERRACE, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, Ruckiinge AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, §.W., 
31, Hausey STREET, CADOGAN Square, W. 


CONTRALTOS. 





Madame BELLE COLE, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 


10a, WARWICK STREET, W 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLOUCESTER CRESCANT, REGENT’sS Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


38, BensizE Roan, N.W. 





Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 


Concerts, 


56, DucHEss Roap, Ep@sBaston, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 
ieee at the Hyde Park Academy of Music, 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
Lessons Given. 


Address—18, Baker Srreet, W. 





Miss FALCONAR, - 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OPPIDANS Roan, Primrose Hix, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W, 











VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 





Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortH Hovse, HusBanp’s Boswortu, RuGBY. 





Madame LILIAN NORDICA, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEAuzy, 


10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 





Mdme. MADELINE HARDY, 
For Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
27, LouGHBOROUGH Roap, Brixton, S.W. 
Or D. Mayer, 180, New Bonp Srreer. 








TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 


All communications to be addressed 


40, FincHuey Roap, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorios, 


Address Mr. F. A. Scowas, 


24, East 17rH St., New York Ciry. 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 


Address—Triniry CoLLEeGs, CAMBRIDDE. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL 
13, WiamoreE STREET, W. 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. Heater, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, Ww. 











BASS. 





Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 


Concerts, At Homes, &c. 


44, Gr. MaRLBoROUGH STREET. 





Mr. HERBERT WEBSTER, 
(Late of Magd. College Choir Oxford.) 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 
Sole Address—BaLLap Srycers’ Cuus, 
SurFoLk Srreet, S.W. 





BARITONES, 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 


SCANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, SrraNnp, W.C. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 


For Concerts and At Homes, 


74, GLouCcESTER PLacgk, Dorset Square, N.W. 











GUITAR. 





Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 


Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., 


where may be had her celebrated —_ - as the 
Guitar Simplified,” 10s. 6d 





PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Consemnaieies) 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “A 
Homes” and a limited number of lessons. Address 


25, GROVE GARDENS, HANovER Gate, N.W. 











Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 
Address—57, BRONDESBURY VILLAS, 
KILBURN. 








HARP. 
Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Epury Srreetr, Beteravia, S.W. 











tal of PORTRAITS that have appeared 
IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD. 


1889—May 4. Edward Grieg. 
May 11. Carl Rosa. 
May 18 F.H. Cowen. 
May 25. Senor Sarasate. 
June 1. Frederic Cliffe. 
June 8. Prof. Herkomer’s “‘ An Idyl.” 
June 15. Fraulein Hermine Spies. 
June 22. Signorina Teresina Tua. 
June 29. Madame Marcella Sembrich, 
July 6. Madame Backer Gréndhal. 
July 13. Sir John Stainer. 
July 20. Madame Lillian Nordica, 
July 27. M. Jean de Reszke. 
Aug. 8 Charles Dibdin. 
Aug. 10. Joseph Hollman. 
Aug. 17. Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
Aug. 24, Frau Amalie Materna, 
Aug. 31. Herr Van Dyck. 
Sept. 7. M. Johannes Wolff. 
Sept. 14. Madame Patey. 
Sept. 21. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 
Sept. 28, The Bayreuth Conductors, 
Oct. 5. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott. 
Oct. 12. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
Oct. 19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 
Oct. 26. Madame Patti-Nicolini. 
Nov. 2. Johannes Brahms. 
Noy. 9. Professor Villiers Stanford. 
Nov. 16. Arrigo Boito. 
Noy. 23, Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
Nov. 30. Miss Marianne Eissler. 
Dec. 7. Madame Trebelli. 
Dec. 14. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 
Dec. 21. Robert Browning. 
Dec. 28. Miss Grace Damian, 
1890—Jan. 4. Mr. Plunket Greene, 
Jan. 11. Mr. Frederick Corder. 
Jan. 18. Madame Georgina Burns. 
Jan. 25. Professor Arthur de Greef, 
Feb. 1. Miss Margaret Macintyre. 
Feb. 8 Mr. J. L. Toole. 
5. Miss Caroline Geisler-Schubert 
Feb. 22, Browning’s “Strafford.” 
1 
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. Mr. Leslie Crotty. 
Miss Marguerite Hall. 


Mar. 15. Mr. Hamish Mac Cunn 
Mar. 22. The Late Dr. Wylde. 
Mar. 29. Mr. Frederic Lamond. 
April 5, Dr. G. C. Martin. 
April 12, Miss Agnes Janson. 
April 19. Mrs. Langtry. 
April 26, Miss Zélie de Lussan. 
May 3. Mr. Bernard S:avenhagen. 
May 10. Miss Fanny Moody. 
May 17. Madame Teresa Carreno. 
May 24. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
May 31. Mr, J. J. Paderewski. 
June 7. Moritz Moszkowski. 
June 14. Madame Sophie Menter. 
June 28, Herr Willy Hess, 
June 21. Miss Ada Rehan. 
July 5. Miss Janotha. 
The above can be obtained with the accompanying ssue 
of the paper Post Free 34d. per copy. 
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ASCH ERBER G 








SPHSHSSHSSSSHSHSSSHSSSHHSSHSHSHSSSSSHSSSSHOSHSOSOSD 


"I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.’ 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. | 
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